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THE TASK OF THOSE RESPONSIBLE 


for the control and conservation of great 
financial resources is not easy. Upon them will 
depend much of the Nation’s ability to readjust 
industry and commerce at the end of the war. 
In the meantime, an urgent duty falls to every 
Director, Trustee or Member of a Committee 
responsible for the investment and employment 
of money. The Nation needs the use of vast 
sums now, raised in the form of five to seven- 


year Bonds — National War Bonds 1945-47. 


By giving their unhesitating support and 
exerting fully their powers and influence now, 
the Nation’s leading men of business can do 


immense service to the Country. 


23/ National 
War Bonds 


(1945-47) 


A full Trustee Security—Price of Issue {100 per cent—Subscriptions 
of £100 or multiples of £100 will be received until further notice— 
Interest accrues from the date of purchase—Prospectus and application 


forms obtainable from Banks or Stockbrokers. 











Issued by The National Savings Committee, London 
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The man with a Swan Pen in his pocket will write 
—and write often. For a Swan takes the effort out 
of letter-writing. It is so wonderfully smooth, so 
swift, so strong—it flows along the paper as easily 
as thought itself. You'll always be glad of the happy 
inspiration that prompted your gift of a Swan. 


CwanFeus 





AT PEACE-TIME PRICES: Made throughout in the British Isles 
Leverless Swans 17/6 to 42/-. Visofil by Mabie, Todd & Co., Ltd, Branches 
Swans 25 )-. Lever-filling Swans Swan House, 133/135, Oxford St.. 
from 106. Blackbird Pens 7/6 W.1, & 79, High Holborn, W.C.1, 
(Ladies’ sz 8/6). Fyne - Poynt London, 3 Exchange St., Manchester 
Pencils from 5/-. Of all Stationers Head Office temporarily at 26, 
and Jewellers. Donnington Square, Newbury, Berks 
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SYMBOLIC OF THE FATE THAT ATTENDED THE FIRST ATTEMPT AT AN AERIAL BLITZKRIEG AGAINST BRITAIN: 
THE BURNING WRECK OF A NAZI PIGHTER BROUGHT DOWN IN S-E. ENGLAND. 





The week ending August 17 was one of utter defeat for the German Air Force. Messerschmitts, at times shooting them down at the rate Of one a minute. The 
Each day the number of aircraft employed was increased, and each day saw the climax came in the extraordinary total of 180 on Thursday. A further 75 on 
toll of the invading bombers and fighters correspondingly increased, so that a Friday made the week’s total 493, an average of just over 70 a day—and this 
steady 12} per cent. of loss was maintained. No praise can be too high for the | despite the fact that the enemy did not cross Our shores on Saturday. Only the 
great achievements of the ‘Spitfire’ and “ Hurricane” pilots and anti-aircraft | enemy aircraft definitely destroyed are included in the total; many more no doubt 
gunners. Tirelessly, hour after hour, they turned back hordes of Junkers and | failed to complete their return journey across the sea. (Photograph by G.P.U.) 
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ty more than one occasion in the now remote 
past before the war the writer recorded his 
conviction that men of our race had a flair for fighting 
in the air which equalled and surpassed that of any 
other nation and that, if only our people would wake 
up to the vital importance of air power, it would be 
possible for us at any time to do what we did in 1918 : 
establish such a superiority in the air as would free 
it from the menace of any enemy and make this 
country as safe from invasion and destruction in the 
element above the sea as on the water itself. But 
strong as this conviction was, it failed to rise to the 
height of what has actually happened and is hap- 
pening in the teeth of odds at the very moment these 
lines are being written. No one outside the Air 
Force itself ever quite foresaw that. I 
doubt if even the High Command of 
that most modest Service itself did. 
How could it have done? For the 
achievement of the Royal Air Force in 
the defence first of an enveloped 
British Army and then of these islands 
equals, almost exceeds, anything that 
has ever occurred in our history. It 
is not surpassed by Waterloo or 
Trafalgar, by Agincourt, Gallipoli, 
Gravelines, or Bannockburn. A few 
thousand pilots are flinging back the 
repeated assaults of the Force which 
terrorised Europe from the North 
Cape to Tarifa, which made heroic 
Poland a shambles and broke the 
power of the French Army. The whole 
world is watching, breathless with 
amazement. And as the _ miracle 
happens, England, waking from long 
sleep, is girding on her armour. 


And for thanks ? It is little enough 
one can do to express gratitude for a 
service on which one’s own life, free- 
dom and happiness, and those of every 
Briton, living and unborn, depend. 
This little band of brothers, by their 
courage, valour and skill, are redeem- 
ing the contradictions and follies of 
their elders who, in the course of 
twenty-one short years, first sullied 
and then threw away the great victory 
of 1918. To anyone who reflects, the 
sense of thankfulness for this redemp- 
tion must be overwhelming. One 
need only look up at the skies and 
the passing clouds to realise it in all 
its poignant intensity : 


Here and here did England help me, 
How can I help England, say ? 


Rich men have tried to express it 
by writing large cheques to purchase 
new “ Spitfires’ or ‘ Hurricanes ”’ to 
replace those that have been lost. It 
is a patriotic gesture which few in 
these days of common financial sacrifice 
can afford by themselves to make. 
And, though it expresses what all are 
feeling, it is necessarily something of a 
gesture only, since it now seems incon- 
ceivable that the Government would 
allow this country to lack a single essential aeroplane so 
long as there was a penny piece in any private pocket 
to contribute towards it. One would like to feel that, 
now or after the war, some more enduring testimony 
of a nation’s gratitude could be made in commemora- 
tion of the inspired valour that is day by day and 
hour by hour saving Britain. And if its effect is 
to be lasting it must concern itself not with machines, 


but with the men who make and fly them. For it - 


is the men, and not merely the machines, who. do 
our business. 


If I were a very rich man and a generous patriot— 
if, say, | were Lord Nuffield—I think I know what I 
would do. I would take a large sum of money— 
perhaps a million pounds or more—and invest the 
capital in perpetuity to provide life incomes for a 
number of picked fighters of the Royal Air Force 
who wished after the war to devote themselves— 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


without the necessity of having to struggle incessantly 
for their daily bread—to the civic service of their 
country. For these young men have shown them- 
selves in a superlative degree to possess the talents— 
initiative, resource, fearlessness, judgment and love 
of country—that this nation looks for, and has lately 
sometimes looked for in vain, in its political and civic 
leaders. If these talents could be devoted in the 
hard post-war years to the service of the Common- 
wealth, there would be a reasonable chance that the 
victory they and their like are so signally helping 
to win would not be wasted like the last, and that the 
Britain of the future might become a land rather 
fitter for heroes than the politicians, administrators 
and leaders of commerce of the ’twenties and ’thirties 





A PICTURE WHICH AROUSED WIDE SPECULATION: THE REMARKABLE COILED SMOKE - CLOUD 
IT WAS SUGGESTED WAS THE “‘NEW AND TERRIFYING BRITISH WEAPON—THE SPIDER-WEB 
CABLES FIRED FROM GUNS TO SNARE THE NAZI 'PLANES” 
AN AMERICAN JOURNALIST, IN A REPORT OF THE AIR FIGHTING ON AUGUST II. (A.P.) 


were able to make it. Unfortunately—and in this 
fact lies, I believe, half the trouble of the past twenty 
years—few, if any, of these young men are likely, under 
our present system, to have any opportunity to devote 
their full-time services to national political or ad- 
ministrative work. The latter is to-day entirely, and 
perhaps necessarily-—though I sometimes wonder if 
this is so—performed by full-time Civil Servants. 
The former is confined, on the whole, to a still smaller 
class. In the* Labour ranks it is mainly limited to 
those who are the nominees of the great Trade Unions, 
who, not unnaturally, regard a Parliamentary candi- 
dature as a reward for long Union service. In the 
older Parties membership of the legislature increasingly 
tends to be confined to those who have made enough 
money in finance or commerce to buy the goodwill 
of a constituency organisation. This may accidentally 
produce a few good men, but nothing like enough. 
Parliament to-day is being recruited from an 


DESCRIBED BY 


infinitesimally small section of the total nation. It is 
not large enough to ensure that choice of talent, 
courage and even genius which are requisite to the 
conduct of affairs in a great nation. 


This is due partly to the decay of the old aristo- 
cratic system. That system long ago passed its prime, 
and the attacks made on it by radical reformers 
during the past century were often, if not always, 
justified. But in its prime an aristocracy exists to 
provide a nation with representative leaders: that, 
indeed, is' the only proper purpose of its existence. 
When it ceases to fulfil it, it is time for that aristo- 
cracy to be disendowed. But the function of leader- 
ship still remains to be performed. Some machinery 
for creating and selecting leaders is, 
and always will be, necessary. For 
munity must have: the larger and 
more complicated the community, the 
greater the need for it. Recent experi- 
ence suggests that the vote alone and 
by itself is not enough: how can a 
constituency of, say, 80,000 men and 
women, most of them totally un- 
acquainted with one another and with 
the two or three candidates seeking 
their suffrages, select, except by 
chance, a representative who is capable 
of giving real leadership ? It is too im- 
portant a matter to leave to accident. 


In the difficult years ahead after 
the war we shall have to find some 
machinery more capable of throwing 
up national leaders than that of the 
pre-war past. Modern war—sternest 
test of manhood—may perhaps suggest 
a way. In the face of the enemy the 
quality of leadership soon begins to 
find its true level. During the last 
war Britain threw up many such 
natural leaders, only to allow them 
to perish in the long-drawn-out agony 
and carnage of the war of attrition. 
Those who survived, unless they had 
inherited wealth and social position, 
“were never called upon to take any 
part in national affairs. They were 
expected to sink back into the general 
body of the nation. 


It is to prevent this happening 
again that some such plan as I have 
indicated might be adopted. The 
only alternatives we have so far de- 
vised to our old aristocratic machinery 
for manufacturing national leaders— 
and wonderful leaders it made—have 
been money-making and competitive 
examination. The former is apt to 
place profiteers in control, like the 
hard-faced men who looked as though 
they had done well out of the war 
whom Mr. Maynard Keynes saw in the 
Parliament that endorsed the Versailles 
Treaties. The latter is equally apt to 
hand the nation over to the precocious 
school “‘ swot ’’ who so often in later 
years blossoms into the kind of pedantic permanent 
official who was such an infliction to us in the early 
stages of the present conflict. For a nation needs 
in its leaders a juster balance of virtues than is 
usually found either in those who are good at passing 
early examinations or at making quick profits in 
business. The Fascists and the Communists, who 
have tried in a crude way to solve this modern problem 
of leadership, have found no solution which can 
commend itself to an Englishman or any other decent 
man. Britain has now an opportunity to show the 
world how a democracy can best use its noblest 
citizens, not only in the slaughter-house of war 
but in the temple of peace. In the hour of her supreme 
need, the men with the qualities of leadership have 
found themselves. It is for their country to see 
that, through a proper operation of its own 
free and voluntary institutions, they are not 
wasted when the war is over. 
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? THE SPIRIT OF THE PEOPLE: 
IMPERTURBABILITY UNDER GERMAN BOMBS. 
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THE BRITISH SPIRIT—‘‘ BUSINESS AS USUAL": THE SCENE IN A GENERAL STORE DAMAGED DURING 7 
A BOMBING RAID ON A SUBURB OF SOUTH-WEST LONDON. (Planet.) 
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%+ A HOMELY SYMBOL OF BRITISH IMPERTURBABILITY : A YOUNG Pe 
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EASTBOURNIAN, HOLDING HER TEDDY BEAR IN ONE HAND, THE e 
UNION JACK IN THE OTHER, POSES BY A BOMB-CRATER. (A.P.) } 
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THE EXACT ANTITHESIS OF PANIC: REMOVING FURNITURE’ FROM A HOME *~z ¢@ NOT FINLAND, BUT CROYDON: A FAMILY WHOSE HOME WAS DEMOLISHED IN A RAID 
IN LONDON, S.W., DAMAGED DURING A NAZI BOMBING RAID. (Planet.) j i ON AUGUST I5 CHEERFULLY SURVEY THE BELONGINGS THEY MANAGED TO SALVAGE. (A.P.) 
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WOMAN, WHO HAD A _ MIRACULOUS+ ESCAPE WITH FOUR CHILDREN WHEN 4 4 EASTBOURNE UNDER GERMAN BOMBS: A BRIDE AND GROOM SIGNING THE REGISTER & 


SHELTERING BENEATH A STAIRCASE, RETRIEVES A MONEY-BOX. (Keystone.) 


“ This was to have been the week of German victory,” declared the Minister of 
Information in a broadcast on August 17; “it has been the week of British There was no terror in Great Britain to-day, Mr. Duff Cooper added, words which 
victory instead. August 15 was to have been the day on which Herr Hitler find confirmation in these pictures. Rather there was a sense of achievement, a 
would dictate his peace terms. Instead of that it was the day on which more spirit of confidence, a note of victory. ‘‘ You might as well try to shake the 
German aircraft came crashing down on English earth or in the English Channel nerve of a mountain as of this population,”’ wrote Mr. E. C. Bentley on August 19. 


than ever before have fallen on any one day in the whole history of air warfare." 
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AFFORDING STRIKING PROOF OF THE 
ALMOST MIRACULOUS ESCAPES IN MIDLAND 
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DAMAGED HOUSES, WITH AN UNTOUCHED ANDERSON SHELTER IN THE FOREGROUND, WHOSE 
OCCUPANTS FO@ND COMPLETE SAFETY. (Planet.) 
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CABBAGES SPROUT), UNHARMED DESPITE SURROUNDING BOMB DAMAGE. 


f . 
y AN ANDERSON SHELTER, CORRECTLY COVERED WITH EARTH (FROM WHICH 
) Wide World. 
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A LARGE BOMB- CRATER BEHIND A ROW OF DAMAGED HOUSES AFTER 
RAID: THE SHELTERS WERE UNAFFECTED. (Keystone.) 


HARDLY THE “‘ COWERING”’ LONDONERS OF DR, GOEBBELS’ IMAGINATION: A CHEERFUL 


> 
a 5 AN UNDAUNTED MIDLAND FAMILY, DUG OUT AFTER A BOMB HAD BURST BEHIND 
NORTHFLEET FAMILY SITTING BY THEIR SHELTER AFTER A RAID. (Fox.) 


THEIR SHELTER-—-WHICH SAVED THEM. (4.P.) 
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EFFICACY OF ANDERSON SHELTERS: 
AND SOUTH OF ENGLAND HOMES. 
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é eet : TWO ANDERSON SHELTERS IN THE SAME DISTRICT AS THAT SHOWN IN THE 
J , y : > ei 2 . PHOTOGRAPH ON THE LEFT, ALSO INTACT. (Planet.) 
- ~ ad ’ . a 
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INTACT AMONG THE DEBRIS CAUSED BY GERMAN BOMBS: AN ANDERSON SHELTER 
IN A S.-W. LONDON SUBURB. (Planet.) 
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HE violent and very expensive raids by the ~*~ sia 
Luftwaffe in the week ending August 17 ed PS eta es . 

provided a most reassuring demonstration of é { oe - ¢ C. 
the efficacy of the Anderson shelter, when it a 2 my, OPIS 
has been properly covered with earth and the 

entrance adequately screened. Both at Croydon ’' 

and in the Midlands its value was proved. 

When a bomb dropped in the middle of a 

triangle formed of three Anderson shelters in 

a Midlands town the occupants of all escaped 

unhurt. Seven people taking cover in a 

home-made _ shelter, however, were killed. 

Seven persons sheltering in an Anderson shelter 

in another Midlands area were unharmed by 4 

bomb which exploded immediately outside it. 

When sixteen Nazi bombers were caught at 

Tilbury (Essex) between the A.-.A. barrage 

and “Spitfires,” they scattered and fled to 

sea with a vicious pursuit encouraging them. 

Six of their bombs fell on a housing estate. 

Four exploded harmlessly on grass verges, 

and two blew out the sides of a council house, 

but the occupants were in their Anderson 

shelter, less than ten yards away, and were 

unhurt. One man in South London, with his 

wife and two children, who had been evacuated 

from Folkestone, said that they were in an 

Anderson shelter during the raid on August 18 

when five bombs fell within a distance of 

100 yards. ‘* Our little shelter trembled,"’ he 

said, ** but we suffered no shock and no damage, 

though our windows were broken.’’ On the 

other hand, people in an Anderson shelter in 

the South-Western suburbs were injured by 

bomb splinters penetrating the back of the 

shelter, which was not completely covered 

with earth. 
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A CRATER, 25 FT. DEEP, OUTSIDE A DAMAGED HOUSE IN CROYDON. ALL THE OCCUPANTS 
OF THE SHELTERS ESCAPED INJURY. (Topical.) 


AND MRS. SHERMAN, OF CROYDON, WITH THEIR BABY, BY THEIR SHELTER, © + GIVING THE LIE TO GOEBBELS: MRS. E. CULLEN SMILINGLY LEAVING = 
ON EACH SIDE OF WHICH BOMBS BURST. (G.P.U.) EXIT—A BOMB HAVING BLOCKED THE SHELTER ENTRANCE. (Planet.) 
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BOMBED BY THE A.A-F. 
ARE UNDERLINED. 
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1 GB comricios. 
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SHOWING THAT NO CENTRE OF WAR PRODUCTION, HOWEVER VITAL, IS IMMJINE FROM R.A.R. ATTACK IN GERMANY 


GERMANY: SYSTEMATIC 


This map shows that the reports of wholesale destruction wrought upon 
German ;industry by the R.A.F., with the attendant rumours of large areas 
barred to civilians, of wholesale evacuation of the population from certain 
Rhineland zones, and+of the ‘‘ Eastern lights"’ eagerly watched by the Dutch 
night after night, have a firm foundation. In the map, the names of places 
actually bombed by the R.A.F. are underlined, and it will be seen that 
these names lie thick in Western Germany. In the Ruhr area there are so 
many that we have been compelled to introduce a special inset map to show 
them. Even while the map was in preparation the names to be underlined 
spread steadily eastwards. Congestion of space has forced us to leave out 
some places of less importance. Of course, many localities have been raided 
more than once. Thus, as we write, Gelsenkirchen, where there are big oil 


refineries, has been attacked over fifteen times; and Hamm, the junction 


| 
| 
| 
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of the biggest railway system in Western Germany, no fewer than twenty- 
eight times. Most of the places indicated are of the first industrial import- 
ance—such as Emden, Bohlen or Dessau, and the symbols show where the 
main war factories, oil dumps and the coal-fields are. In other cases the 
attack has been made on a factory or other military objective near a town, 
the name of which is given for convenience. Liibeck, for instance, is shown 
principally because of the attack made by the R.A.F. on the autobahn outside 
The main German aircraft works are the following: Heinkel at Rostock and 
Oranienburg, Warnemunde, and Mielec : Junkers at Dessau, Kéthen, Schone- 
beck, Magdeburg, Bernburg, Aschersleben, Leopoldshall, Halberstadt, Wenzen- 
dorf, Leipzig and Chemnitz: with some other works at 
and Gérlitz; the Messerschmitt works are at Nurnberg 
“Me 109's" are also made at Erla and Vienna, and the Bayeris 
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IC} DESTRUCTION THAT IS UNDERMINING THE NAZI WAR EFFORT. 
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have factories at Regensburg; the B.M.W. engines, which power so many on Germany and German-occupied territory. Our airmen have had experience 
German warplanes, are made at Eisenach, Munich and Allach, outside Munich ; of flying over hostile territory in the dark since the start of the war, whereas 
there are factories for Daimler-Benz motors at Stuttgart, Sindelfingen, Frank- the Germans did little or no night flying over Britain until the middle of 
furt, Bremen, and Ké6nigsberg; the Henschel headquarters are at Schonefeld, June. The greater amount of experience, allied to superior training methods, 
near Berlin-Grunau, and works near Johannistal, near Berlin, with other has enabled our bombers to find their way unerringly to their targets. More- 
works at Vienna and Kassel; at Bremen are the Focke-Wulf works, with | over, many of the best German pilots lost their lives in the Blitzkrieg in 
which the R.A.F. have recently dealt so faithfully; and the Dornier works France, and the ‘‘ replacements"’ have not yet had time to become expert in 
are. at Friedrichshafen, Oberpfaffenhofen (near Munich), and Wismar. The | _ finding their way accurately over a blacked-out country. The German land- 
principal Italian works are the Savoia Marchetti at Sesto Calende and Borgo scape is also much more helpful to the night flyer than our own because 
Manero; the Caproni at Varese, Bergamo, Milan and Reggio; the Fiat at | of its big rivers, long, straight autobahnen, and canals. We should mention 
Turin and Spezzia; the Isotta-Fraschini, Breda, and Alfa-Romeo at Milan that we are indebted to the ‘ Aeroplane" for much of the information upon 
and the Cant at Monfalcone. The R.A.F. bombing is persistent, accurate which this map is based, and the inset showing the Berlin areca is reproduced by 
and relentless. In one period of a month recently 37,000 bombs were dropped their permission. (DrRaAwN By ouR Specitat Artist C, E. TURNER.) 
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“INTO CHINA”: By EILEEN BIGLAND.* 


hex last decade has produced very few good 
novels, and very little good verse; but some 
excellent biographies: possibly because in an age so 
distracted by politics as ours, both readers and writers 
hanker after facts, and have no time for dreaming. 
Of all the travellers who have scoured ‘the world and 
written, Mrs. Bigland is in the very first rank. Her 
earlier books were alive and graphic, full of impressions 
of beauty and humour, and pervaded by a gallant 
spirit which takes gallantry as a matter of course, 
and never “‘ makes a song” about 
anything. This new one has all the 
old qualities in abundance. 

“Into China ”’ describes a journey 
up from Rangoon through Mandalay 
to Lashio by rail, and then along 
the new Burma-China road _ to 
Kunming, in Yunnan, from whence 
she made aerial expeditions to Chung- 
king and Hanoi. She experienced 
great hardships and great dangers, 
faced fever, vermin, rats, air raids 
and all sorts of other unpleasantnesses. 
The rats she literally did face: she 
woke up, when ill in bed, to find 
three of them sitting on her pillow. 
She demanded at once to be moved 
to the balcony; the request shocked 
the management, but, as usual, she 
got her way. And she emerged from 
China, after all the beauties. and 


brutalities she had seen, a wiser, but 
happily not a sadder, woman. 
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THE COTTON-SPINNERS’ REST HOUR — KUNMING. 


KUNMING 
TRANSPORT. 


To CHUNG-KING-——LASHIO TO BEING 


After one has finished the book, one 
feels as though one had been to a series of 
exciting and amusing films, rushing one 
through hundreds of romantic, dramatic, 
and squalid scenes, swarming with many- 
hued populations, priests, traders and 
peasants, craftsmen and hillmen and forest 
folk, clad in all the colours of the rain- 
bow, and the foreground filled with a 
rapid succession of individuals, each clearly 
limned and talking in his own special 
accent. I find it impossible to make 
representative quotations from this book : 
every page teems with things I should like 
to extract ; it is a swarming book, full of 
every kind of mood and aspect of life. I 
can but recommend it as a source both 
of instruction and of diversion. 

Mrs. Bigland went to China merely to 
see China, and with very little awareness 
of the awakening that was taking place 
there, and the omnipresence of the war 
with Japan. As soon as she approached 
the frontier and met the atmosphere of 
China, she felt, she says, as though she 
were coming home. But, simultaneously, 
the war made its presence felt. At Lashio the 
vendors of munitions from all over the globe were 
congregated, canvassing for orders. All along the 
great road, made by the labour of thousands of 
humble and devoted coolies, the arms-laden lorries 
rumbled and rattled. And when she got into China, 





** Into China.” By Eileen Bigland, Ilustrated. (Collins ; 18s.) 


ANCIENT BRIDGE AND MODERN FERRY ON THE WAY TO 
PHOTOGRAPHS ILLUSTRATING THE EXPERIENCES OF THE FIRST EUROPEAN TO TRAVEL THE 





KUNMING WAS THE 
END OF THE FIRST PART OF THE AUTHOR'S JOURNEY FROM . RANGOON 
COVERED 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


she was impressed each hour by the patience and con- 
fidence with which the Chinese were resisting what that 
peace-loving folk regard as mere barbarian aggression. 

Chinese patience was a little too much for some of 
Chiang Kai-Shek’s foreign auxiliaries. ‘‘ Joe told 


me it never rained in Kunming, but for the next two- 


days savage thunderstorms raged while the Generalis- 
simo’s pilots played crap and cursed the deplorable 
state of the flying-field. A grand lot they were, these 
airmen from all over the world—Britishers, Americans, 


BURMA ROAD FROM LASHIO TO KUNMING, 


Frenchmen, Swiss, 
Germans, Dutch- 
men, Russians — 
come to instruct 
the Chinese or to fly 
Army and Govern- 
ment officials.” 
Most of them had 
been in Spain or 
Abyssinia or in 
obscure South 
American revolu- 
tions, for the very 
smell of war lured 
them, and, in 
another age, they 
would have been 
the best type of 
mercenary, men 
who loved fighting 
for fighting’s sake. 
“ But they bore 
bitter grudge 
against their present 


BY MOTOR a 


William Collins, Sons and Co., Lid. 


inactivity. Having engaged them for specified pur- 
poses, the Chinese had indulged in the prevarica- 
tion so dear to their hearts. There were no budding 
pilots requiring instruction at the moment, no generals 
or Officials to be flown anywhere; during the rainy 
season the mud rendered the flying-fields useless ; and 
when the pilots complained they were told, with 
true Oriental courtesy: ‘Why grumble? You are 
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THE EMANCIPATION OF CHINA’S WOMANHOOD, NOW FINDING ITS PLACE IN INDUSTRY : 
A TEXTILE WORKING GIRL. 


Reproductions from “ Into China" (Photographs by Gerald Samson) ; by Courtesy of the Publishers, 


handsomely paid in Hong Kong gold dollars .each 
month, you have a nice easy life, you have long 
contracts with us?’ 

“So the pilots went on playing crap—and eating 
their hearts out at the same time. ll around 
them was war, and they were not allowed to 
take part in it, because the truth was that Chiang 
Kai-Shek refused to emulate the example of his 
antagonists and use his foreign pilots for active 
service. To his strict reasoning, such a course 
was tantamount to a violation of 
international law.” 

So the pilots diced and played 
the gramophone, and Mrs. Bigland 
went into the battle-area and was 
subjected to raids by other pilots at 
which imagination boggles. She tells 
the truth bravely. Some of her 
pictures I should like to forget, but 
never shall: two hundred Chinese 
blown into fragments by a bomb; a 
wounded woman giving birth to 
a child under an archway during a 
savage raid. But she took calm from 
calm, and feels certain that China 
can outlast anything. ‘‘ The Chinese 
puzzle fell into place, and as I studied 
it I forgot much of the tragedy I had 
seen, remembered only the sense of 
friendliness which had wrapped me 
round like a cloak. Even in Chung- 
king they had been friendly people, 
and again I felt all humility, for if 











THE SADDEST SIGHT IN CHINA: WAR REFUGEES. 


A glimpse of the “beauty, tragedy and romance of the Highway,” and “the superb 
philosophy ” of the Chinese, “which has given them a mental balance not vouchsafed 


to any other race.” 
I had had to endure one-tenth of their 
trials I should have lost all pretensions 
to humanity. 

“But above and beyond kindliness 
and serenity was something harder to 
define, something which seemed to be 
stirring the peoples of China as lightly 
as the summer wind stirs: a field of 
grain. Since earliest times the mass 
of the coolies had been content to 
work their paddy-field, ‘to eat if the 
rice cropped well and to starve if 
it did not; but now they were lifting 
their heads and fixing their eyes on 
a far goal—freedom. 

“The days of the Mandarins had 
gone, and their power had crumbled 
into decay, and up in Chung-king stood a 
man with a sad fine face, who was deter- 
mined to carry on the revolution begun 
by Sun Yat Sen.” 

Freedom, she says, will spring from 
the people themselves. ‘‘ Like the cactus, 
China would always flower.” 

It is an exciting, entrancing book. 
In the next of its many future editions, 
I hope that Mrs. Bigland will alter that word 
“ Britishers.” Scotchers and Irishers wouldn't 
much object if she said ‘‘ Englishmen.” If 
she prefers the more inclusive term—well, who- 
ever sang “ Britishers never shall be slaves” ? 
Let her leave that term to the Americanishers 
who, I believe, invented it; or was it the 
Dominishers ? 
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: | REPERCUSSIONS OF WAR: 
| U.S. AMBASSADOR VISITS THE COASTAL COMMAND. 





CONSIDERABLY OVERDUE AND NOW PRESUMED LOST: H.M. SUBMARINE “ ORPHEUS” (1475 TONS) 
COMPLETED IN 1930. ; 

The Secretary of the Admiralty announced with regret on August 19 that H.M ine “ os 

J. A. S. Wise, R.N.) was considerably overdue and must be poeumed lost. Reg i on a pa 

submarine of the same class as the “ Odin” and “Oswald,” carried eight torpedo-tubes and one 4-in gun, her 

complement being 53 officers and men. (S. and G.) : e 
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si PRIVATE CROLL, THE MAYOR OF WINDSOR, ONTARIO, BEING TAKEN 

THE CELEBRATION OF THE BATTLE OF THE VISTULA ON AUGUST I5 BY POLAND’S GALLANT LITTLE ON A SIGHTSEEING TOUR BY THE MAYOR OF WINDSOR, BERKSHIRE. 
: ARMY IN BRITAIN: GENERAL SIKORSKI IN SCOTLAND. The Mayor of Windsor, Ontario, Mr. David Croll, who is serving as a private in 

On August 15 the twentieth anniversary was celebrated by the Polish Army in Britain of the Battle of the Vistula, the Canadian Forces now in England, visited Windsor on August 16 and was 
by which the Bolsheviks in overwhelming numbers were routed at the gates of Warsaw. General Sikorski, Commander.  *Mtertained by the Mayor, Mr. Norman Butler, and the members of the Cor- 
in-Chief, who then commanded an Army, was present at the celebrations and is here seen seated with Lord Hamilton poration. At a civic luncheon he said that Canada would send many more men 
of Dalziel listening to an address by the Chaplain to the First Polish Brigade in Scotland. (Keystone.) if necessary “ to finish the work which was left unfinished twenty years ago.” (Planet.) 
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THE AMBASSADORIAL EMBODIMENT OF THE GOODWILL EXISTING BETWEEN THE U.S.A. 
AND BRITAIN: MR. JOSEPH KENNEDY AT THE R.A.F. COASTAL COMMAND. 


Mr. Joseph Kennedy, one of the most popular Ambassadors America has ever sent to Britain 
and the living expression of brisk optimism, visited on August 14 the headquarters of the R.A.F. 


astal Command, on which falls the burden of the protection of convoys and sea reconnai ay ALBANIAN EXILED ROYALTIES IN LONDON: QUEEN GERALDINE WITH HER GRANDMOTHER, 
Above he is seen with Air Chief- Marshal Sir Frederick Bowhill, Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief AND THE BABY CROWN PRINCE, ENJOYING THE SUN IN THE PARK, 
Coastal Command, and Lady Bowhill, and members of the headquarters staff. (A-P.) 


King Zog of Albania, exiled from his country after the Italian invasion, is now living in a London 
hotel with his Queen, his six sisters, and other members of his family. He has reached this country 
after travelling through Greece, Turkey, Rumania, Poland, Sweden, and France. He is now learning 
English, as is also his sixteen-months-old son, Prince Leka. With Queen Geraldine is her grandmother, 
and on the ground a member of the royal bodyguard is playing with the Crown Prince. (Planet.) 





CARRYING THE WAR INTO GERMANY: AN AIR MINISTRY OFFICIAL 


FLAGGING TANKS OF THE FREE FRENCH ARMY UNDER GENERAL DE GAULLE IN SOUTHERN ENGLAND : 
ON A MAP THE SCENES OF RECENT R.A.F. RAIDS. FRENCH MACHINES MOVING AT SPEED DURING EXERCISES. 
In a letter entitled “A Plea for the Bomber,” in ‘ The Times” of August 15, Lord Trenchard, Britain, which has always been regarded as the most insular of European countries, is now the 
Chief of the Air Staff, 1918-29, stated that the work of the bomber force had been far more training-ground of Czech, Polish, Dutch and French military, air and naval forces. In this striking 
effective than the majority of people realised, but that it required to be vastly expanded. Above pichye rench light tanks, whose crews are members of the Free French Army organised and directed 
flags are shown anes the places in Germany, or German-occupied territory, where R.A.F. bombers y General de Gaulle, are seen being driven at speed during recent exercises in Southern England 
have dropped high explosives. A subsidiary map was needed for the Ruhr. (L.N.A.) 


Tanks brought back from Narvik are with General de Gaulle’s forces. (Planet.) 
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A PANORAMA OF NAZI DISASTER: SOME OF THE 493 
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TWO CRASHED GERMAN ’PLANES ON A SOUTH-EAST COAST BEACH. 
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A WRECK NEAR HOOE, ON THE HASTINGS ROAD. 
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KEEPING GUARD BY THE WRECKAGE OF A JUNKERS “ 88,” 
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THE REMAINS OF A MESSERSCHMITT ‘“‘110"’ BURIED DEEP IN THE GROUND. ¥ 
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T A MESSERSCHMITT’S END “AMID THE ALIEN CORN.” 4 ACCEPTABLE SCRAP-METAL IS ALL THAT REMAINS OF THIS ‘PLANE. 11> 
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The astonishing total of 493 German aeroplanes shot down in one week only includes those definitely known to be destroyed. Whatever the rate of German to the ¢ 
aircraft production, it cannot keep pace with this devastation, while pilots and air crews cannot conceivably be trained at such a rate. Tribute must be paid number 
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GERMAN AEROPLANES BROUGHT DOWN IN ONE WEEK. 
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“88”? SHOT DOWN ON AUGUST 
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A BULLET-RIDDLED GERMAN BOMBER DOWN NEAR 
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A FALLEN ENEMY ’PLANE—BURNT COMPLETELY OUT. 
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OF AUGUST 16'S SEVENTY-FIVE CASUALTIES. 








A MACHINE WHICH STRUCK A MOUNTAIN PEAK IN SCOTLAND. 
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“THUMBS UP” FOR A VICTORY—'‘ THUMBS DOWN” TO THE SWASTIKA 
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? A MESSERSCHMITT WHICH ATTEMPTED TO RAID AERODROME. ¢ 
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lazi song ‘“ Wir Fahren gegen Engelland’’ must have acquired a ring 


These pages, and pages 242 and 243, joined together form an astonishing panorama of aerial defeat. 


fighters, 


number before they could reach their objective The ? in Luftwaffe 


Worip, S. ann G., Praner, Torrcat, Fox, C.P 
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HEN I wrote in these 
columns a good many 
months ago of the attitude of 
the United States I received a 
number of letters from Americans 
at home, in this country and in 
France. They were all kindly 
and friendly in tone, but one or 
two contained a note of apology 
which I found almost embarrassing. That was when 
times were relatively good. The French metro- 
politan armies were intact and those of France’s 
great empire stood ready for co-operation with our 
own in defence or attack. The finest French Fleet 
since the days of de Grasse and Suffren rode the 
seas with the Royal Navy. We did not see an easy 
road to victory, but the prospect of defeat seemed 
ludicrous. Very great is the change since then. 
Norway, Denmark, Holland, Belgium and France 
have been overrun. Italy has been jockeyed into 
a war which she did not want. We ourselves have 
lost the equipment of our small field army. The 
enemy is disposed in a great crescent, outflanking 
our defences. Abroad, especially in Africa, we are 
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THE WAR WITH NAZI GERMANY: 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE DEFENCE OF BRITAIN. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


sterner. As for the support, I know very well that 
it would be the worst propaganda possible to exag- 
gerate our peril. There could be little object in aiding 
a nation were it doomed to a speedy overthrow in 
any event ; prudence, even in a friend, would demand 
that all energies should be devoted to strengthening 
his own defences. Besides, it would be false propa- 
ganda, because I do not believe that we are doomed. 
I believe that we can fight off and survive this menace 
by means of our own efforts and of the measure of 
aid we are up to now receiving from across the 
Atlantic. I will go further and say that most people 
in America probably believe that we have suffered 
much more than is actually the case. On the other 
hand, victory in such circumstances can only come 
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“‘ Spitfires ’’ which stand between 
our crowded cities and the fate 
of Warsaw and Rotterdam, which 
were coldly and _ deliberately 
bombed to ruins because there 
was no fighter opposition to the 
bombers. Worse than that, with- 
out the ‘‘ Hurricanes”’ and “ Spit- 
fires’’ we might go on fighting 
amid our ruins, but it is probable that we should 
succumb to starvation in the end. The Navy might 
still protect our convoys on the high seas, but it could 
not prevent our ports and docks from being smashed 
up and a large proportion of our shipping from being 
blasted to destruction before it could unlade its 
cargoes. Our oil supplies, waterworks, power stations, 
railway junctions and camps would be systematically 
bombed. To protect us from that fate is the réle 
of the Fighter Command. Its réle in guarding us 
from actual invasion is no less vital, because it pro- 
tects our bombers and our naval forces, without the 
aid of which our Army could not resist invasion. 
Now turn to this particular problem, that of 
invasion itself. Many critics, some of them American, 
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AN IMPORTANT FACTOR GOVERNING AN INVASION OF BRITAIN: A MAP SHOWING THE AREA _ IN THE SOUTH-EAST PART OF THE ISLAND WHICH, ALONE, ACCORDING 
TO CAPTAIN FALLS, COULD BE REACHED BY GERMAN FIGHTER *’PLANES—AND THEREFORE THE ONLY PART IN WHICH GERMANY COULD HOPE TO AFFORD SUFFICIENT 


crippled by the defection of the French colonies, 
protectorates and mandates. Had the French 
Government showed the courage of that of Holland— 
now, with its considerable colonial possessions, our 
most valuable ally—we should by this time have 
overrun Libya and be on the high road to a total 
defeat of Italy. As it is, we are tied to the defensive 
at home and abroad, except for our splendid bomber 
squadrons, which are destroying docks, factories, oil 
stores and refineries in Germany, and which have 
lately carried out those magnificent trans-Alpine 
raids on Turin, Milan and Genoa. I cannot help 
wondering what some of those Americans who wrote 
to me in such different circumstances are thinking now. 

1 will begin by saying frankly that, intensely 
grateful as we are for America’s support and sym- 
pathy, we want still more of the former. Yet the 
sympathy has been a very real comfort to us all. 
We have felt it rise as our difficulties have increased 
and, as with them, our evident resolution has become 


AIR SUPPORT FOR LARGE-SCALE LANDINGS. 


after we have been terribly battered, crippled finan- 
cially—perhaps for generations—and after the whole 
world has been thrown into a turmoil, the aftermath 
of which will make that following the last war appear 
a pleasant dream. From the worst of these horrors 
I believe it lies in the power of America to save us, 
herself, and the world. ; 

I will now outline, mainly for the eyes of American 
readers, the strategic situation in which we stand. 
We have forces of all arms and natures for defence 
and attack, and we need every one of them for its 
own particular purpose. They fit into one another 
and co-operate with each other. In some of them 
there is a shortage—the destroyer is an example— 
but we lack none of them.altogether. If we did, 
we could scarcely carry on the struggle. But at the 
present moment the linchpin of the whole machine is 
to be found in the aircraft of the Fighter Command. 
Whatever loss other weapons could inflict upon the 
enemy, it is a few thousand “ Hurricanes"’ and 


think we are paying too much attention to the coasts 
facing German-occupied territory. Germany, they 
say, always enters by the back door when the front 
is strongly barred. Some of them even suggest that 
we are “ forgetting’ Ireland and Scotland and the 
West Coast—as if we could forget them at such a 
moment! Those who want the key to this problem 
should draw a line on the map from the Wash to the 
Bristol Channel and then measure a few distances. 
The area to the south and east of this line is roughly 
that in which the enemy can effectively support 
his bombers by fighters. It is therefore essentially 
the most dangerous. Into the bargain its coastline 
is that which can be most easily reached by hostile 
transports. The transports, if they should come, 
must be mainly protected by bombers ; the bombers 
if unprotected by fighters, will be shot down at the 
rate of eight times the losses of our fighters, not four 
times, as at present. Transport—bomber—fighter : the 
chain leads logically to some part of the coast between 
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Norfolk and Somerset. That does not mean that 
the enemy will not attempt to land elsewhere. He 
may do so as a feint or series of feints. Knowing 
how strong are the defences in the area which I have 
described, he may even decide to make his main 
effort elsewhere. But north and west of the line 
we fear him less. We have much better oppor- 
tunities of catching his ships at sea. And even if 
he does land, we are more likely to be able to cut 
off his detachments and to destroy them at our leisure 
without allowing reinforcements or supplies to reach 
them. So we cannot have too many fighters. 
Awaiting such an invasion, we have to counter- 
attack and to reconnoitre. The first task is, for the 
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“you ARE GOING TO FACE DANGER, HARDSHIP AND SACRIFICE—PERHAPS DEATH ITSELF... BUT.. 


could easily be developed. There are also available 
numbers of good naval air bases, which the United 
States may require even more than warship bases. 
Moreover, the lease by Great Britain of bases or 
potential bases would have wide repercussions. Latin 
America is honourably jealous of its rights and 
prestige. The lease of bases by the proudest naval 
Power in the world might create a precedent which 
any South American State could follow without 
dishonour. The United States probably needs more 
Continental as well as island bases, and on the Pacific 
as well as on the Atlantic. It seems that there is 
here a field for fruitful, friendly and mutually advan- 
tageous co-operation. I am not in a position to 





» YOU WILL 


GATHER THAT EXPERIENCE OF LIFE AND ENRICHMENT OF CHARACTER WHICH IS MORE VALUABLE THAN GOLD OR 


PRECIOUS STONES ”’ 


: SOUTH AFRICAN FORCES BEING ADDRESSED BY GENERAL SMUTS ON DELVILLE WOOD DAY, JULY 14. 


On July 14 General Seem, Prime Minister and General Officer Commanding the Union Defence Forces, attended a farewell parade of 


the South African Expeditionary Force. 


In a widely-reported address to the troops he declared 


“We South Africans reserve our 


respect and pride for bitter-enders, for those who go all out; who take their life in their own hands for their country and their 


people. 


moment, almost entirely confined to the R.A.F., 
though we hope that before long other forces will 
be in a position to aid it. The enemy’s shipping 
and barges, air-fields, guns emplaced to fire across 
the Channel and many other targets must be con- 
stantly attacked. We must continue to pound 
Italian objectives, though even to reach them and 
return constitutes a great feat of endurance on the 
part of our bombing crews. There, perhaps, America 
can assist us more readily than in the matter of 
fighters. We want big, fast, long-range night- 
bombers. For the second task, of reconnaissance 
and patrolling, we need also many of the aircraft 
which are produced in the United States. We also 
need destroyers. And here I come to one of the 
most urgent problems of all, which the United States 
could solve to-morrow. This has been very much 
a destroyer’s war. The destroyer is the submarine- 
killer and the sheep-dog of the convoy, as weil as ful- 
filling many other tasks. Some of these tasks have 
been increasing, and at the same time we have been 
losing destroyers. It is true that the building pro- 
gramme is satisfactory, but it must also be remem- 
bered that from time to time a large proportion of 
our destroyer force has been in the hands of the 
repairer, with resultant heavy strain upon the crews 
of those which remain in commission. Both losses 
and strain are likely to increase as the German 
offensive is intensified. Meanwhile there are scores of 
destroyers, old but still serviceable, in American ports. 
Will not the United States help us here in our need ? 

At the same time, there has cropped up the ques- 
tion of American naval bases to cover the Panama 
Canal. It is beneath the dignity of two such nations 
as Great Britain and the United States to bargain 
in such a matter, and I for one do not think either 
seeks to do so. Yet the two needs are not uncon- 
nected. It might not be altogether disadvantageous 
to President Roosevelt if the question were looked 
upon as one on which a bargain could be struck, 
because then the scruples of the isolationists in 
America might be to some extent allayed. There 
is no question of our ceding any of our islands, which 
would be an act of treachery to inhabitants loyal to 
the British Crown. But the British Government is 
prepared to give the most careful consideration to 
any proposals for the lease of bases. Actually, there 
is no first-class naval base in our West Indian islands, 
though there is one of secondary importance in the 
Bermudas; but there are many ports which would 
be valuable enough in the defence of the United 
States and the Panama Canal, and some of them 


. The world cause of freedom is also our cause.” (Fox.) 


measure the urgency of America’s need for these 
bases, but I can tell America that our need for 
destroyers is pressing. 

Dare I also embark upon a more delicate question, 
that of finance ? We buy to the limit of our resources. 
We make no account of money because both national 
and private funds would disappear in an avalanche 
of depreciation were we to be defeated by Nazi 


ora fighter? They have already subscribed generously 
for ambulances and hospitals ; it seems to me that if 
the notion occurred to them many American citizens 
would gladly express their sympathies by subscribing 
for weapons, which we equally need. Perhaps it 
may be said that this would be inconsistent with 
our dignity. But it is not a merely national matter ; 
it is a universal cause, opposition to the misuse of 
force in the world, a cause already dear to the United 
States and which we, practically alone, are main- 
taining with our arms. Looked at from that point of 
view it seems, in my poor judgment at least, natural 
that our friends should give and that we should take. 

Suppose the situation to be rather different to 
the picture painted above. Suppose that no serious 
invasion is attempted, but that, instead, Germany is 
going to turn to the Mediterranean in concert with 
Italy, meanwhile hammering steadily at our defences 
in an endeavour to prevent us rendering effective aid 
to our garrisons and to those who count upon our 
help. Well, in that case our need would be no whit 
less great. If Germany followed such a course it 
would be in the belief that it would contribute more 
effectively and surely to our ruin. Such strategy 
would assuredly be accompanied by an intensified 
U-boat campaign, which would make equally heavy 
demands upon our destroyers. We should be fighting 
the peril of our Mediterranean Fleet being bottled 
up and destroyed in that closed sea, of our land forces 
in Egypt and other parts of Africa as well as in 
Palestine being hemmed in and destroyed by over- 
whelming numbers, of Greece and Turkey being 
overrun, of French Syria being taken over and of 
Nazi-Fascist penetration to the oilfields of Iran and 
Iraq. Once again, I believe we can face this menace, 
but it is possibly even more dangerous, if less spec- 
tacular, than that of direct invasion. If America 
wants to aid us in the latter eventuality she should 
be prepared to do as much for us in the former. Once 
again, we will not talk of bargains or of a return 
for services rendered, but the people of the United 
States know, and their responsible spokesmen have 
publicly acknowledged, that there exists more than 
a unity of ideals between us and them. There is a 
community of interest also. Danger to the Ameri- 
can Continent may not be immediate, but it lurks 
not very far in the background, and behind our 
defences, especially that of our Navy, the United 
States is arming. She has, however, a long task in 
front of her, and were we to be conquered she might 
not be given opportunity to carry it out. 

Many Americans reproached us bitterly at the 
time of the Munich Conference with failure to stand 
up for ourselves and our friends.  Self-reproach on 
their part may be equally bitter if they now fail to 
do their utmost for their friends and incidentally 
for themselves. Some of them in this country say 
to us in private talk: “If we see you go down we 
shall know that we must fight, sooner or later, but 


we hope it will be on our own ground.” It sounds a 





SOUTH AFRICA THROWS HER WEIGHT INTO THE STRUGGLE: 
LEAVING 


At an impressive parade in Kenya on 
Field Force to the 

Germany. We shall go on paying while we have the 
cash and pawn what we can if it runs out. Yet a 
time may come when our colossal war expenditure 
exhausts our ability to pay. Could the United 
States help us in this matter? It would be folly 
to suggest such a thing regarding any other people, 
but would it not be possible for groups in the United 
States to imitate groups in this country and all over 
the Empire in raising subscriptions to buy us a bomber 


WELL-WISHERS BIDDING GODSPEED TO UNION TROOPS 


AN AFRICAN PORT ON ACTIVE SERVICE. 


uly 31, a message of good wishes from the King was read to members of the South African 
lony, during an official welcome by the Governor, Sir Henry Moore. (Fox.) 


sensible argument, but in fact it is weak They 
would doubtless hope to rehabilitate us. Well, we 
hope to rehabilitate France, but we have to do so 
without the aid of the French fighting forces. We 
have the best Navy in the world, the best fighting 
Air Force, a fine Army Is it not easier to aid us while 
we are thus armed than it would be to rehabilitate us 
were we disarmed ? Has not America itself greater 
freedom of action while our forces are in being 
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A PANORAMA OF DISASTER: FURTHER EVIDENCE 3% a 
OF HOW THE R.A.F. HAS MAULED THE LUFTWAFFE. "a 4 
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A SUSSEX GARDEN IS THE GRAVE 
OF THIS RAIDER. 
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“ ” . 
BRITAIN ON TOP” : A GUARD ON MEME 


A WRECKED GERMAN ’PLANE. 
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GUARDING A WRECKED MESSERSCHMITT “110” WITH A BREN GUN. 
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A SAILOR GUARDING A NAZI ’PLANE BROUGHT DOWN IN SCOTLAND. 
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A MESSERSCHMITT WHICH INVOLVED A HOUSE IN ITS FALL. 
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CLEARING AWAY THE EXPLODED REMAINS OF A DORNIER “ sy." ONE OF 
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REMOVING THE AMMUNITION FROM A CRASHED GERMAN BOMBER. ‘ TWO R.A.F. OFFICERS SCANNING THE REMAINS OF A CROYDON RAIDER 
eS Gecow eee eee — 


These pages, additionally to pages 238 and 239, illustrate the terrible beating received by the Luftwaffe during the week ending August 17. This was so severe i] and in 


that the enemy, towards the end of the week, vented their wrath on non-military objectives, dropping bombs deliberately on the open town of Eastbourne || on lanc 


These pages joined to pages 238 and 239 form an impressive panorama of Nazi disaster. Puorocrarus sy G.P.U., C.P., F : Praner, I 
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NAZI BOMBERS AND FIGHTERS WHOSE WRECKS NOW LITTER 
OUR COUNTRYSIDE AND FILL OUR SALVAGE DEPOTS. 
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A MESSERSCHMITT “ 109”’ 
THE TANGLED SKELETON OF A_ CKASHED WITH THE RED DEVIL 


AND EXPLODED RAIDER. EMBLEM SHOWING. 
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SOLDIERS BEHIND THE SMOULDERING REMAINS OF A GERMAN RAIDER. 
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AN AMERICAN AND CANADIAN JOURNALIST “ SEEING FOR THEMSELVES. 


OF THREE NAZI 'PLANES SHOT DOWN WITHIN A MILE OF EACH OTHER. 
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A JUNKERS “ 88" BROUGHT DOWN NEAR = SOUTH COAST. 4 A MESSERSCHMITT WHICH ATTACKED AN AERODROME 
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and in residential suburbs of London, and machine-gunning civilians in the streets. These photographs cannot even show all the German ‘planes brought down 
on land, and it must be remembered that the vast majority fell into the sea 
Pianet, 1.B., Keystone, A.P 
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FIRING FROM A 


One of the first two V.C.s won by the British Army in the present war was 
awarded to Captain H. M. Ervine-Andrews, of the East Lancashire Regiment, 
for most conspicuous gallantry on active service on the night of May 31- 
June 1. ‘‘ Captain Ervine-Andrews [stated the official account] took over 
about 1000 yards of the defences in front of Dunkirk, his line extending 
along the Canal de Bergues, and the enemy attacked at dawn. For over 
ten hours, notwithstanding intense artillery, mortar, and machine-gun fire, and 
in the face of vastly superior enemy forces, Captain Ervine-Andrews and his 


CAPTAIN ERVINE - ANDREWS 


WON THE V.C.: 


HOLDING UP 
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SPECIALLY DRAWN FOR “ THE ILLUSTRATED LoNDON NEws” By TERENCE T. CuNEO, UNI 
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BARN WITH A BREN GUN, AND LATER WITH A _ RIFLE, CAPTAIN ERVINE-ANDREWS SET HIS SMALL PARTY 
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THE BARN WAS BEING RIDDLED WITH SHELLS, TRENCH-MORTAR 


company held their position. The enemy, however, succeeded in crossing the 
canal on both flanks; and, owing to superior enemy forces, a company of 
Captain Ervine-Andrews’' own battalion, which was dispatched to protect his 
flanks, was unable to gain contact with him. There being danger of one of 
his platoons being driven in, he called for volunteers to fill the gap, and 
then, going forward, climbed on to the top of a straw-roofed barn, from 
which he engaged the enemy with rifle and light automatic fire, though at 
the time the enemy were sending mortar bombs and armour-piercing bullets 
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G UP A NAZI ATTACK, BEFORE DUNKIRK, WITH A BREN GUN. 


NCE T. CUNEO, UNDER THE PERSONAL SUPERVISION OF CAPTAIN ERVINE-ANDREWS. 
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MALL PARTY A MAGNIFICENT EXAMPLE AND HELD UP THREE GERMAN BATTALIONS DURING THE DEFENCE OF DUNKIRK. 
tENCH:-MORTAR BOMBS AND INCENDIARY ANTI-TANK BULLETS. 


the | through the roof. Captain Ervine-Andrews personally accounted for seventeen This drawing, and that reproduced on the following page, were made under the 
y of of the enemy with his rifle, and for many more with a Bren gun. Later, personal supervision of Captain Ervine-Andrews. He has particularly asked us 
t his when the house which he held had been shattered by enemy fire and set to record the splendid conduct of his men, who, in his own words, ‘* backed 
e of alight, and all his ammunition had been expended, he sent back his wounded me up with all the loyalty, courage and support that any company commander 
and in the remaining carrier. Captain Ervine-Andrews then collected the remaining could ever expect. Unfortunately (he adds} they were not all as lucky as | 
from eight men of his company from this forward position, and, when almost was and some of them remain at Galghoek, where we fought, some six or seven 
h at completely surrounded, led them back to the cover afforded by the company miles from Dunkirk."’ Captain Ervine-Andrews courteously consented to place 
llets in the rear, swimming or wading up to the chin in water for over a mile ™ his signature on both of these drawings in token of their authenticity 
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9 MEN AGAINST 3 BATTALIONS: CAPT. ERVINE-ANDREWS’ V.C. STAND. 


SPECIALLY DRAWN FOR “THE ILLUSTRATED LonpoN News” sy Terence T. Cungzo UNDER THE PERSONAL SUPERVISION OF CAPTAIN ERVINE-ANDREWS. 
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CAPTAIN ERVINE-ANDREWS AND HIS MEN ARE HOLDING THE BARN IN THE FOREGROUND AGAINST THREE GERMAN BATTALIONS 
TRYING TO CROSS THE CANAL AND WORK ROUND THEIR LEFT, UNDER INTENSE ARTILLERY, MORTAR AND ANTI-TANK GUN FIRE. 


Captain Ervine-Andrews told our artist that when there was danger of one of his flank. The din was terrific—463 shells fell during one hour in the vicinity and 
platoons being driven in near Galghoek he called for volunteers to fill the gap, about 40 mortar bombs a minute, not to mention anti-tank machine-gun fire with 
and he and eight of his men ran inside the big, straw-roofed barn in our picture, incendiary bullets. The barn was riddled with shells, many passing right through, 
which was about fifty feet by twenty-five feet by eighteen feet high. In the and small ones bursting on the floor. To get a better field of fire Captain Ervine- 


drawing on the previous double-page the men in the barn are seen firing at the Andrews and Private Corcoran climbed up a rickety ladder on to a platform. 
Germans approaching the canal, the nearest of whom are about 300 yards away. From there Captain Ervine-Andrews fired a Bren gun from his shoulder. He explained 
Three battalions were coming against them. After several attempts to take the that “it was the loyalty, courage and support of ail ranks under my command 
they started moving to the defenders’ left, in order to take them in the which held up the German attack and enabled us to evacuate the casualties.” 
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PEOPLE AND 
WAR EVENTS : 


CIVILIAN RESCUERS 
OF R.A.F. AIRMEN. 













A SEVENTEEN-YEAR-OLD R.A.F. WIRELESS OPERATOR, KILLED WHILE HELPING 
CREWS OF NAZI RAIDERS: AIRCRAFTMAN R. B. B. WHEELER. 
The funeral took place on August 13 of R. B. B. Wheeler, a seventeen-year-old R.A.F. wireless 


operator killed when Nazi raiders machine-gunned the launch in which he was assisting, although 
suffering from seasickness, to rescue the crews of two German ‘planes shot down in the Channel. 
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-- WING-COMMANDER B. E. EMBRY, D.S.0. = 
Reported missing, June 22, and later a 
prisoner of war, who has reached England 
after having escaped from a German prison 
camp. The first R.A.F. officer to win two 
Bars to the D.S.O. Awarded A.F.C. during 
a service in Iraq, 1922-27. 
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7 LIEUT. P. T. ECKERSLEY, M.-P. 
Killed August 13, while flying on active 
service in the Air Division of the R.N.V.R., 
which he joined at the outbreak of war; 
aged thirty-six. Unionist M.P. for the 
Exchange Division of Manchester since 1935. 

=. Captain, Lancashire County Cricket, 1929-35. - 
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RT. HON. SIR JOHN LATHAM, P.C. ~= 
Appointed first Australian Minister to 
Japan. Chief Justice of Australia since 
1935, and Chancellor of Melbourne Uni- 
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MAJOR-GEN. SIR IVOR PHILIPPS. : 
Died August 15; aged seventy-nine. 
Governor of Pembroke Castle. Com- 
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manded 38th Welsh Division, which he 
raised, in France, 1915-16. Liberal M.P. versity since 1939. Deputy Prime Minister, 
for Southampton, 1906-22 ; Parliamentary Attorney - General, Minister for External 

~. Affairs, and Minister of Industry, 1932-34. 





-... Secretary, Ministry of Munitions, 1915. 4 
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H.H. THE SULTAN OF JOHORE. 
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ice~ i 2 ee E ‘olone' mmandant, Johore Military and 
Yost eae ee Oe ee ~~ ACTING FLT.-LT. R. A. B. LEAROYD, V.C. A LISUT. R. B. STANMARD, v.C., RIK. 2 Volunteer Forces, which he raised and _main- 
Heimwehr, who has become a member of the Awarded the Victoria Cross for a_ successful smears ~the Victoria Cross for outstanding # tains. In 1935, gave £500,000 to the British 
Free French Air Force under the leadership attack at 150 ft. on the Dortmund-Ems Canal HMS while in command of the converted trawler = Government towards the cost of Empire 
of General de Gaulle. Left Austria after the on August 12 through a lane of specially disposed h S. h Arab,” at Namsos, where, after helping Defence, and recently presented the Govern- 
Nazi occupation with his wife and settled in A.A. defences and in face of the most intense ot ~! ships against air attacks, he placed his i ment with a cheque for £250,000 towards 

France where, after the outbreak of war, he fire from guns of all calibres setting “an example Fag ag en ni and attacked enemy aircraft the prosecution of the war. A renowned 3 
ie formed an Austrian Legion. fm, unsurpassed.” Aged twenty-seven. xn OY day, keeping anti-submarine watch at night P " big-game hunter. 2 
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_“ THE DUKE OF KENT'S VISIT TO THE MINISTRY OF INFORMATION: HIS ROYAL ~ RESCUERS OF THE CREW OF A R.A.F. BOMBER FORCED DOWN IN THE 4 
: PRINCE, AGED TWENTY-TWO, WITH SKIPPER GRIGGS. 


RECENT WAR PHOTOGRAPHS ON AUGUST I5 


CHANNEL 








ON AUGUST 14: MISS PEGGY 
When a British bomber, with two R.A.F. officers and 


HIGHNESS INSPECTING 
a crew of three, came dewn in the 








In our picture the Duke of Kent, who paid a visit to the Ministry of Information on the 

morning of August 15, is seen with Mr. H. F. Francis, Director of the Photograph Division Channel on August 14 Miss Prince went out alone and got an exhausted aircraftman into her 

inspecting a display of the latest war photographs. He later visited the News Division of é river canoe, 10 ft. in length, and later safely landed him. Two other members of the crew, 
f news bulletins. With the other members of the Royal H both sergeants, were saved by the former coxswain of the Hythe lifeboat, Mr. H. Griges. 
ys The two officers, who were trapped in the machine, are missine 


war activities 


the Ministry and saw the distribution of 
Family, both the Duke and Duchess of Kent are indefatigable in their 
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A SCOURGE OF THE LUFTWAFFE: THE PHENOMENAL SUPERMARINE “SPITFIRE.” 


Drawn BY oOvuR SpeciaL Artist G. H. Davis, From OrriciaL INFORMATION, 
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— 
THE “SPITFIRE’”— MASTERPIECE OF A SELF-TAUGHT AERO DESIGNER WHO DID NOT LIVE TO WITNESS ITS AMAZING TRIUMPHS. 


The Supermarine “ Spitfire'’ is a heavily armed single-seater fighter with an | intercostals. The third part consists of the tail portion of the fuselage. The elevators 
exceptionally high performance, equipped with a Rolls-Royce fully supercharged and rudder are made detachable, so that they can be easily replaced if damaged. The 
1050-h.p. liquid-cooled motor. The structure is of the all-metal stressed-skin type, wings, chiefly constructed of light alloy, are so built as to have very good anti 
and the perfection of the jigs now used provides rapid construction. The controls flutter characteristics, while the under-carriage is very simple, and retracts into the 
are harmonised and light, and the aircraft is very easy to fly and to land, and wings in an oufward direction. The pilot's cockpit is totally enclosed, and has a full 
handles well under all manceuvres. The fuselage consists of three parts: the forward | set of day and night-flying instruments. The firing-trigger for the eight Browning 
portion is a tubular structure forming the engine mounting; aft of this is the type machine-guns in the wings is mounted on the control-lever, or “ joy stick, 
fuselage, of monocoque construction, built up on transverse frames with longitudinal the eight guns letting off well over eight thousand rounds a — EF ad veto 
¢ ‘ 
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A SCOURGE OF THE LUFTWAFFE : THE BRITISH HAWKER “HURRICANE” FIGHTER. 


Drawn BY OvuR Specrat Artist G. H. Davis, wiTH OFFICIAL ASSISTANCE. 
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OF PRIOR DESIGN TO THE “SPITFIRE,’’ THE “ HURRICANE "’ FIRST FLEW IN 1934, BUT HAS PROVED FAR BETTER THAN GERMANY’S BEST. 


Continued. | 

has a powerful radio set, and oxygen equipment for the pilot's use during operations 28-gallon tank in the fuselage, two tanks in the wings, each holding 34} gallons 
at great heights. The official speed of the “Spitfire” is given as 367 m.p.h., but The designer of the “ Spitfire,” Reginald Smith, was entirely self-taught. He planned 
with the controllable-pitch airscrew this is considerably exceeded. The ‘ Hurricane” the machines which won the Schneider Trophy three times running for Britain, and 
(above) was first produced when Mr. Sydney Camm and his designing staff at Hawkers’ the ‘ Spitfire"’ fighter is, in fact, little but a Schneider ‘plane with the floats removed 
began to plan their eight-gun single-seater fighter. The under-carriage is of the It flew perfectly from the first, and so tew modifications were necessary that the 
laterally retracting type, and the wheels retract inward, part of each wheel being original experimental model was in every respect a standard “ Spitfire The designer 
under the floor of the fuselage. Whereas the whole of the fuel of the “ Spitfire” of the “ Hurricane," Sydney Camm, was secretary of the Windsor Model Aero Club 
is carried in the fuselage, in the ‘ Hurricane"’ there are, in addition to the at fifteen, and began his career at the Martinsyde Aircraft Works in the last war 
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HOME GUARD MATTERS: AN A.-A. TRIUMPH; MAKING “MOLOTOV COCKTAILS.” 


AuG. 24, 1940 





MEMBERS OF THE FIRST HOME GUARD UNIT TO SHOOT DOWN A GERMAN BOMBER, IN THEIR SANDBAGGED POSITION ; CAPTAIN F. H. CLARKE (INSET, ABOVE), THE COMMANDER 


OF THE HOME GUARD POST, AND (RIGHT) HIS TRIUMPHANT DETACHMENT BEHIND A BARRICADE. CAPTAIN CLARKE SERVED WITH THE AUSTRALIAN FORCES IN FRANCE IN 
THE LAST WAR. (G.P.U. and C.P.) 





THE WRECKAGE OF THE DORNIER BOMBER BROUGHT DOWN BY THE SOUTH LONDON 
HOME GUARD DETACHMENT, WHO FIRED 180 ROUNDS INTO IT WITH RIFLES. THE MEN 


HAD HAD CONSIDERABLE RANGE PRACTICE. 





AN ARMOURED CAR PRESENTED TO THE HOME GUARDS OF A VILLAGE IN THE HOME 
COUNTIES LEADING THE DETACHMENT ON A TOUR OF THE VILLAGE. THE DONOR WAS 
MRS. JOHN APPLETON. (Planet.) 


A Nazi Dornier bomber, the first ‘plane to fall victim to the Home Guard, was 
shot down by 180 rounds of rifle fire on August 18. The action took place 
during the luncheon hour in the South London area, when the Nazi raider 
tried to reach London. A few minutes after the Home Guard had opened fire, 
the bomber, riddled with rifle bullets, crashed to the ground a few miles away. 
The actual shooting was done by twenty out of fifty members of the Guard, who 
were in trenches on either side of cross-roads, where there are some private houses. 





VOLUNTEER WORKERS MAKING “ MOLOTOV COCKTAILS ” (As USED BY THE FINNS AGAINST 
RUSSIAN TANKS) FOR USE BY THE HOME GUARD IN PREFERENCE TO HAND-GRENADES. 
SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION, THEY ARE EFFECTIVE AGAINST ARMOURED VEHICLES. (C.P.) 


* - 





PARACHUTES DROPPED AS A RUSE FROM GERMAN ‘PLANES, WITH BAGS CONTAINING 
INSTRUCTIONS AND MAPS. THEY PROVIDED A SPLENDID ‘‘ EXERCISE” FOR THE 
HOME GUARD, IN THE COURSE OF WHICH THE RUSE WAS DISCOVERED. (Wide World.) 


Their ages range from seventeen to sixty. They include caddies from the golf 
course, Government Clerks, milkmen, two postmen, three or four ex-officers, and 
some boys on holiday from Malvern College. When the order to fire was given, 
some of the men were kneeling, others were standing, but all were so placed as 
to be invisible to the enemy. The bomber had already apparently been partly 
disabled. An interesting example of the work done by the Home Guard was their 
investigation of the parachutes hopefully dropped to create panic amongst the public. 


* 
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THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF WINDSOR IN BERMUDA, WHERE THEY 
STOPPED ON THEIR WAY TO THE BAHAMAS: A SHOPPING EXPEDITION 
IN AN OPEN CARRIAGE. (A4.P.) 

The Duke and Duchess of Windsor crossed the Atlantic from Lisbon to Bermuda 
in the American liner ‘“ Excalibur’”—the Duke being on his way to take up his 


Governorship of the Bahamas. They reached Bermuda on August 8, and were 
(Continued above on right, 


a ae 


ROYAL INTEREST IN ONE OF THE MOST PROMISING SALVAGE EXPERIMENTS IN LONDON: 
QUEEN MARY BEING SHOWN SWILL CAKES MADE FROM HOUSEHOLD SWILL AT TOTTENHAM. 
On August 15 Queen Mary visited Tottenham and inspected the Borough Salvage Works, which are a very well- 


planned example of this extremely important element in the national war effort. 





TALKING TO SCHOOLBOYS WHO HAVE GIVEN UP PART OF THEIR HOLIDAY TO HELP THE FARMERS 
GATHER THE HARVEST: THE KING AT A DORSET FARM 


On August 16 the King visited a boys’ harvesting camp in the West of England 


during the interval when the workers were called from labour to refreshment. Beer and lemonade were brought 
Out to the cornfield, and a glass offered to his Majesty, who said he would like to e 
unto his Majesty and a speedy victory,” called one of the workers. “A speedy victory,” responded the King, 


and drank his beer. (G.P.U.) 





She was given a good insight 

into the working of the salvage system, and she also saw the pig-keeping experiment, one of the most interesting 

branches of large-scale salvage work. Queen Mary, it will be remembered, recently gave a practical demonstration 
of her interest in the salvage campaign by contributing a large quantity of scrap iron. (Topical.) 
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ROYAL OCCASIONS IN TWO HEMISPHERES : 
ENCOURAGEMENT FOR HOME FRONT AND UNIFORMED ACTIVITIES. 





















PHOTOGRAPHED WHILE CROSSING THE ATLANTIC IN THE AMERICAN VESSEL “ EXCALIBUR”: 
Continued.) THE DUKE OF WINDSOR TAKING EXERCISE WITH SOME OF HIS PETS. (Keystone.) 
taken off from the vessel in an Admiralty barge to the Yacht Club landing at Hamilton, where they were met by 
the Governor of Bermuda, Major-General Bernard, and 4 the Admiral commanding the America and West Indies 
Squadron, Admiral Sir Charles Kennedy-Purvis, with a Guard of Honour. They concluded their visit to Bermuda 
on August 15, and arrived at Nassau, in the Bahamas, on August 17. After he had been sworn in as Governor, the 

Duke expressed confidence that his wide travel experience would aid him as a Colonial Administrator. 
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THE QUEEN AT THE BEAUFOY INSTITUTE AT LAMBETH, WHERE SHE WATCHED 
THE TRAINING OF WOMEN FOR MUNITION WORK, 


On August 15 her Majesty the Queen saw women training in munition work at the 
L.C.C. Beaufoy Institute in London. 300 women from all walks of life are now taking 
the three-months’ course at the Institute. At one moment, when the Queen noted 
the dirty hands of the women, she asked if they minded getting so grimy, but the 
reply was: ‘‘ We will soon get them clean again after we have won the war.”’ (L.N.A.) 





MEETING A MIMIC GROUND-STRAFE FROM THE AIR: THE KING WORKING 
A BREN GUN ON AN A.-A, MOUNTING WHILE VISITING GUARDS UNITS 


The King watched a battalion of the Welsh Guards stage a realistic mimic battle 


He stopped at a Dorset farm 
in a South-Eastern county on August 19, and visited a training battalion of the 


take beer. “ Here's a health Welsh Guards and watched the men being taught how to deal with low-flyiny 
bombing attacks. The King himself handled a Bren gun, following the “ attacking ” 
aeroplane as it circled low and swooped over the heads of the troops. (/’lan« 
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ACTIONS HEROIC AND COWARDLY: A NEW USE FOR CRIMEA GUNS. 





A BRITISH DESTROYER TAKING IN TOW THE ITALIAN SUBMARINE, “ GALILEO GALILEI,” 
CAPTURED IN INDIAN WATERS BY H.M. TRAWLER ‘“‘ MOONSTONE ”’ DURING JUNE. 


The “ Moonstone’s” triumph was an illustration of the truth that material superiority cannot of 
itself ensure victory. The submarine’s armament was more than double the trawler’s, and the 
company, of whom twelve were killed, including the commander, more than twice as large. The 
dead were buried with full military honours. There were no British casualties. The official 
a. ot ashlee 2a oie 





LIEUT. J. T. MANNOCH (CENTRE) WATCHING THE REMOVAL OF CLOTHING STUFFED 
IN THE DAMAGED BOW OF HIS M.T.B., AFTER RAMMING A NAZI WARSHIP. 
This engagement was fought at point-blank range in the morning darkness, with machine-guns 
and grenades. Thinking that the enemy was an E-boat, Lieut. Mannoch rammed her. No 
casualties were suffered on our side, and no damage other than that to the bow, into which 


were stuffed jerseys, sea*stockings, and other — 


first officer, Sub-Lieut. James Fraser, 
is on the left, and Able-Seaman R. 


The 
‘arfitt on the right. (Planet.) 





THE EUROPEAN QUARTER OF BERBERA, THE CAPITAL OF BRITISH SOMALILAND, SUCCESSFULLY EVACUATED BY BRITISH A CHARACTERISTIC ‘“ VICTORY” 
FORCES FIFTEEN DAYS AFTER THE ITALIANS BEGAN THEIR MARCH INTO THE COLONY FROM ABYSSINIA. A 


The official communiqué pointed out that the original Allied dispositions were based on a scheme of close Franco-British co-operation. 
With the secession of France from hostilities it was decided, sooner than reinforce British Somaliland by employing large reserves 
more important to our war effort, to use our small force to inflict the maximum losses on the enemy until withdrawal became 
inevitable. The Italians have thus obtained a valueless capture with heavy losses of valuable men and material. Mr. Churchill said 
on August 20, that it had been decided some time before the beginning of the war not to defend the Protectorate of Somaliland. 


THE ‘‘ MOONSTONE’? ENTERING ADEN HARBOUR ON THE MORNING AFTER SHE HAD 
CAPTURED THE ITALIAN SUBMARINE. SHE HAD ATTACKED WITH DEPTH-CHARGES. 
communiqué of June 22 stated that: “H.M. trawler ‘Moonstone’ was on patrol-in the Gulf 
of Aden when the periscope of a submerged submarine was sighted. The trawler at once attacked 
with depth-charges. These brought the submarine to the surface. The submarine engaged the 
trawler with her entire armament, consisting of torpedoes, 
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THE GREEK CRUISER “‘ HELLE”’ (2115 TONS), WHICH WAS TORPEDOED BY AN UNIDENTIFIED 
SUBMARINE WHILE AT ANCHOR OFF THE ISLAND OF TINOS (TENOS). 


The “Helle” was acting as a ceremonial guard during the celebration of the Festival of the Assumption. 

She was fully dressed and lay only half a mile from the shore when three torpedoes were fired, one of 

which struck her amidships. The others hit the shore. One of the crew was killed and twenty-nine 

injured. A woman on the shore died of a heart attack. The ship foundered after attempts to tow 
her ashore. (S. and G.) 





OF THE LUFTWAFFE: 
DIRECT HIT BEING SCORED ON AN UNARMED LIGHTSHIP. 


During the by te over the Channel on August 14 six Dorniers 
dived on to a lightship. They flew in procession over the little craft 
mast high, each dropping two bombs, the last securing a hit. A 
“Hurricane” raced out to sea, and swooping on to the tail of the 
last Dornier sent it down into the sea. (British Paramount News.) 





CRIMEA WAR GUNS FOR USE IN THE WAR AGAINST NAZI-ISM: ‘WOOLWICH COMMON 


BOUNDARY-POSTS BEING REMOVED FOR SCRAP-IRON. 


Britain is rapidly making up for lost time, and this photograph of old Crimean War guns being 

collected from Woolwich Common illustrates only one of innumerable instances of nation-wide 

contributions to the common war effort. On the advice of the Ministry of Supply Falmouth has 

postponed the sale for use as scrap of the guns from the old frigate “ Bellerophon’ and the 
80-cwt. anchor of the old training-ship “St. Vincent.” (L.N.A.) 


PRINCE BERNHARD WITH THE ROYAL NETHERLANDS NAVAL AIR “SERVICE : DECORATING 
A DUTCH SERGEANT IN WALES. 


While Princess Juliana of Holland and her children are enjoying the summer amenities of Canada 

as the guests of the Earl and Countess of Athlone, Prince Bernhard camtinues his conscientious 

round of visits to Dutch units in England, On August 20 he was present at Paddington Station 

on the departure for camp of Dutch Army recruits, and above he is seen during a recent visit 
to Wales, when a Sergeant of the Royal Netherlands Air Service was decorated. (/.B.) 
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WHERE ITALY REQUIRES “10 AGAINST 1”: BRITISH CAPTURES 
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IN LIBYA. 
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THE RESULTS OF A BRITISH DESERT THRUST INTO CAPTURED ITALIAN NATIVE TROOPS BEING MARCHED 
LIBYA: BATTERED AND GUITED ITALIAN TRANSPORT 


; AWAY UNDER GUARD IN EASTERN LIBYA; AND (LEFT) 
AND ARMOURED VEHICLES STREWN ACROSS “ THE . 3 EXAMINING THE RUINED WATER ~SUPPLY AFTER THE / 
LONE AND LEVEL SANDS.” (British Paramount News.) ¥ ' : ' 7 FALL OF FORT MADDALENA ON JUNE 14, (P.N.A.) 
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< THE CAPTURE OF THE ITALIAN FORT OF MADDALENA, 
SOUTH OF NOW DERELICT CAPUZZO: BRITISH 


SITUATED SOME 40 MILES 


AN OFFICER OF THE MIDDLE EAST FORCES WITH A CAPTURED ITALIAN LIGHT TANK— 
ARMOURED CARS MOVING IN. (P.N.A.) 


MUCH SMALLER THAN OUR STANDARD BABY TANK. (British Paramount News.) 
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ITALIAN WAR MATERIAL TAKEN IN LIBYA: A LANCE-CORPORAL EXAMINING CAPTURED & 
. 

ITALIAN RIFLES—SOME DATED 1897—INTENDED FOR NATIVE TROOPS. ITALY S FORCES 

IN LIBYA ARE SAID TO NUMBER 250,000. (British Official Photograph.) i 
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\ LIGHT ANTI-TANK GUNS, PART OF THE BOOTY WON BY BRITISH UNITS WHICH 
CROSSED THE LIBYAN FRONTIER. THE NAVAL BOMBARDMENT OF CAPUZZO INTRODUCED 
ANOTHER ELEMENT OF BRITISH SUPERIORITY. (From @ Movietone Gaumont Newsreel.) 
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The extensive reports published in recent weeks of the massing of Italian forces 
on the Egyptian frontier have tended to overshadow the important fact that the 
British Army of the Middle East has, in fact, forestalled the Duce by invading 
Libya! Recent advice indicates that British units are operating many miles 
inside Italian territory, and as these photographs show, their initiative has borne 
fruit in the capture of large quantities of war booty and prisoners. The R.A.F. 


raging in the Libyan desert and the problems of adequate water supplies have 
doubtless caused Marshal Graziani to hesitate before taking the fatal step of 
invading Egypt. The “Daily Telegraph" correspondent in Cairo reported on 
August 7 that a small British mobile force of armoured fighting vehicles and guns 
and a few companies of infantry have completely dominated the Libyan frontier in 
face of a greatly superior Italian force. Since Italy declared war on the British 


squadrons operating in the Middle East have been equally successful, no fewer 
than 170 Italian aircraft of all types having been shot down at a cost of only 
18 of our machines. These successes, as much as the intense summer heat now 


Empire, he said, she had lost on this front afone 818 prisoners, including a General, 
and 16 guns, and 15 tanks “as well as an unascertainable number of killed and 


wounded, totalling many hundreds," and arms, vehicles and material of all sorts. 
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HOW THE SCORE OF R.A.F. FIGHTER SQUADRONS IS COUNTED: AN - 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL Wak @ Apgicr C, 
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THE OCCASIONS UPON WHICH AN R.A.P, PILOT CAN CLAIM A DEFINITE VICTIM ARE STRICTLY LIMITED, AS THE DRAWINGS | ON T 
ON THE RIGHT IS ILLUSTRATED THE ELABORATE | CHEC 


In strong contrast to the Nazis, the R.A.F. take the utmost care that their ciaims | sorted, checked, and counter-checked before being communicated to the Air Ministry. In som 

of enemy aircraft shot down shall never exceed the truth. An American journalist, Each squadron using the aerodrome has its own Intelligence Officer. It is his duty before 

representing one of the most important newspapers in the United States, who recently to obtain in the first place preliminary reports from the pilots and later more detailed : bombe 

visited a Fighter Command aerodrome, said: “I have always thought that the Air accounts of each combat. During the last weeks the Intelligence Officers at our and fv 

Ministry's figures were an underestimate. Now that .I have seen the very exacting | fighter stations in the south have been having a very busy time. They are men followi 

and careful system of counting and checking i have no doubt about it."’ Attached | experienced in the art of questioning and building up a clear statement of hard facts. Officer 
| 


to each fighter aerodrome is a station Intelligence Office, where all pilots’ reports are Some of them were barristers in civil life, and many saw service in the last war. / “com! 
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D: AN ELABORATE CHECKING SYSTEM TO PREVENT FALSE CLAIMS. 


\L Wak @ argist CapTaIn BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 


re: A ata peat FIRST LANDS 
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INGS | ON THE LEFT SHOW; BUT IF THE NAZI FIGHTER PILOT “BAILS OUT” THE VICTORY IS, OF COURSE, UNDENIABLE. 


RATE | CHECKING PROCESS TO WHICH ALL CLAIMS ARE SUBMITTED. 


istry. Insome cases the Intelligence Officer had not had time to take details of one combat including such items as the number and type of the enemy, time and place of the 
duty before the pilots were sent into the air again to counter another German wave of attack, and, most important of all, the enemy casualties. The drawings on the right- 
ailed ; bombers and fighters. That is one reason why reports have necessarily been delayed hand side of this double-page show three stages in the process of checking the figures 
our and full details of German losses have not been available until the early hours of the of enemy losses On the left is shown the evidence upon which a pilot may claim 
men ollowing morning. Apart from the preliminary details obtained by the Intelligence a victim. In addition to that are noted “ probables,”’ i.¢., machines which have suffered 


acts Officers each pilot, when the opportunity occurs, makes out what is known as a 
juestions are asked i rashing, but were not observed 


extremely severe damage, with pieces breaking away r machines hich were seen 
; e . J hav h he g nd 
War. combat report Printed forms are provided in which various ave hit the ground 
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OW that the 

menace 

from the air overhangs all our ancient cities and historic 
buildings, their beauty and interest and our affection for 
them are enhanced, like our love for “‘ the men who march 
away.” In wartime, therefore, books that help us to appreciate 
our national treasures, visualise past periods, and recall 
the historical associations of famous places are more than 
ever desirable. Such books, in fact, are always wanted, 
for, however well-informed a visitor may be, it is not easy 
at any given moment to recollect and apply all the informa- 
tion belonging to a particular town, countryside, church, 
castle, or old manor-house, and to picture the people who 
dwelt there, and events that happened there, in bygone days. 





A CORNER OF THE EXHIBITION AT THE POLYTECHNIC, REGENT STREET, ENTITLED 
“THE NAVY IS HERE”; GIVEN IN AID OF THE POLYTECHNIC WAR COMFORTS 

SECTION. 
This Exhibition consists chiefly of models of old and modern ships, pictures -~“ photographs 


of the R.N, and Mercantile Marine, and of such 


I remember Mr. Edward Arnold remarking to me years 
ago, when I was on his staff as a compiler of school books, 
that most people, if suddenly shown a former residence 
of some celebrity, would probably just say, ‘‘ Oh, really !’’, 
gaze at it in silence, and pass on. It is here that we 
need the popular topographer, with his alluring pictures, 
to stimulate our imagination and kindle our sense of 
enjoyment. He has steeped himself in biography and 
local history (thereby saving his readers much trouble), 
and, if he has humour and dramatic sense and writes in 
easy anecdotal style, he can make the past re-live when 
we roam among its relics, and increase tenfold the pleasure 
of our pilgrimage. 

One of the best and most beguiling examples of this 
light topographical literature that I have encountered 
comes from a well-known novelist, and is told as a travel- 
story in a modern setting, with plentiful comic relief, under 
the title “‘ ANp So to Batu.” By Cecil Roberts. With 
7 Colour-Plates, 6 Text Illustrations, and End-paper 
Itinerary (Hodder and Stoughton; ros. 6d.). The book’s 
origin was on this wise. ‘‘I could have motored from 
London to Bath,” writes the author, “in three. hours. 

Instead of three hours, I took three months, and I 
do not feel I wasted a minute of the time.” His readers 
will certainly agree with him. The primary cause of his 
tour introduces a topical note, for he adds: “ To explain 
it we must go, temporarily, to Salzburg, in Austria, at 
Festival Time, before the Nazi invasion destroyed that 
rendezvous of the musical.” 


At Salzburg he had met a young Austrian whom instruc- 
tion in English literature had fired with enthusiasm, not 
for any modern writer, but for the author of “* Pamela” 
and “‘ Clarissa”! ‘“‘ The forgotten, unread father of the 
English novel was disinterred from the eighteenth century 
by this Austrian student,” says Mr. Roberts, who wondered 
by what freakish path of study he had been led to “an 
author so forgotten, so buried beneath the avalanche 
he had provoked. ... He wished to visit the home of 
Clarissa'’s creator. ‘ But does his home exist?’ I asked. 
‘Yes, certainly, I know it. A moment, it is here,’ said 
Rudolf, pulling out a notebook. ‘ The Grange, 111, North 
End Road, Hammerschmidt, London,’ he cried out. 
‘Goodness gracious! Then you must visit me and take 
me to see it,’ I said. And thus it was Rudolf came to 
London, I went to North End Road, and so to Bath.” 


I have lived in Hammersmith myself (there are few 
parts of London, by the way, in which I have not lived— 
to my friends’ cost in address-books !), but, like Mr. Roberts, 
1 was unaware of this literary shrine in North End Road, 
once Richardson's “ country " home, later the abode of 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones, and eventually, as Rudolf saw 


relics as the battle-scarred flag flown by 

H.M.S. “ Exeter” during the Battle of the River Plate. Some exhibits have been lent by 

the Maritime Museum at Greenwich, but most of the models, including one made by a 
tram-driver, come from private collections, 


By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


it, a forlorn survival amid shabby shops, blocks of flats, 
and builders’ excavations. ‘“‘ As we turned into North 
End Road,” Mr. Roberts continues, “I warned him that 
the house had probably been pulled down long ago. 
Richardson had lived there in the age of Dr. Johnson, 
Goldsmith, Fielding and-Sterne. It was up this same 
road that henpecked Addison, after he had married the 
Dowager Countess of Warwick and taken up his abode in 
magnificent Holland House, had fied for a brief respite 
to congenial company at the Bull and Bush.” I rather 
suspect that here (and on page 54) Mr. Roberts may be 
confusing North End Road, Hammersmith,.with its name- 
sake at Hampstead. I have lived 
in Hampstead, at three different 
addresses, one close to the spot 
where Addison’s friend, Sir Richard 
Steele, had a cottage on Haverstock 
Hill, within a walk of the Bull 
and Bush at North End. 


Another historic dwelling passed 
by our travellers, on their way out 
of London, was Walpole House, on 
Chiswick Mali, whereof Mr. Roberts 
recalls: “ Thackeray was at school 
at this house on the Mall, and when 
he penned the opening chapter of 
Vanity Fair his mind returned to 
this scene. He could not resist 
tmaking Walpole House the academy 
where Becky Sharp threw a lexicon 
at Miss Pinkerton. ... It was 
once occupied by that indefatigable 
gossip and letter-writer, Horace 
Walpole, and was largely rebuilt 
by Charles II. for his notorious 
mistress Barbara Villiers, Duchess 
of Cleveland.” Walpole House, as 
Mr. Roberts records, was afterwards 
the home of Sir Herbert Tree. I 
happened to be living in Chiswick 
at the time (just round the corner 
in Eyot Gardens, and later at 
another address), and we often 
saw his daughters—then of the 
schoolgirl age or younger—taking 
their walks abroad. 


Among other historic houses 
in the western outskirts of London 
is the Earl of Jersey’s seat at Osterley Park, where (as 
noted, with an illustration, in a recent issue of this 
paper) was lately started a school of training in guerilla 
warfare for Home Guards. When Lord Jersey decided to 
open the mansion and grounds to the public on three days 
a week, an invitation to the inaugural ceremony was issued 
to “Mr, Cecil Roberts and lady.” His companion for the 
occasion, he mentions, was “‘ my friend, Miss Whissitt,” 
described as “‘ an astonishing mixture of gossip, archzologist, 
antiquarian, ubiquitous spinster, 
and parish worker.” She also proved 
to be an artist. “I knew,” he 
says, “‘ that out of her inexhaustible 
fund of curious knowledge she would 
produce surprising information.” 
And so she did, both then and 
at other times, for, like Rudolf, 
she is a prominent character in the 
book, and a medium whereby 
the author conveys much art 
lore, social history, and amusing 
dialogue. 


Other chapters recall Brentford 
in the days of Julius Cawsar; the 
ducal glories of Syon House{; Houns- 
low Heath and its highwaymen; 
a grim legend of Colnbrook; Herschel 
—the astronomer—of Slough (a 
section interesting to me, as I was 
married there); Eton’s Montem 
celebrations; annals of various 
towns, such as Reading, Newbury, 
and Marlborough; the great pre- 
historic site at Avebury; and the 
Dickensian hamlet of Pickwick. 
The 106-miles’ drive ‘“‘ ends in all 
the loveliness of Bath, set in her 
crescent of hilla.”” That, however, 
is another story, for this is not 
a book about Bath, but about a 
journey whereof Bath was the goal. 
One grave defect in a delightful 
work, so teeming with allusions to 
people and places, is the absence 


of an index. to the Mayor, Mr. G. 


DOWN FROM PRECEDENT TO PRECEDENT” 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF ITS CONTRIBUTION TO THE EVACUATION OF THE B.E.F. 
In commemoration of the 
evacuation of the British ay from Dunkirk, 
Northern Aluminium Company with a picture in “ant by 
the historic event, and 2 a representative of the Company is seen presenting. the painting 
Farrar. Remarkable pictures, both Saye g al and li 


Council, and 
F. R. Hiorns, 
F.S.A. With 4 Colour Reproductions, 110 other Plates 
(comprising old prints, drawings, plans, and photographs), 
and 44 Text Illustrations. (Published by the London 
County Council, 21s.; post free, 21s 9d.) 


. . . - 


This fresh instalment of the great Survey has all the 
virtues of historical scholarship, careful editing, and pic- 
torial munificence associated with this monumental series, 
with the added charm of colour, here used for the first 
time. The architectural work of Nash and his contem- 
poraries of the Regency period in this district is fully 
treated, while a chapter is devoted to Carlton House 
(demolished in 1829) and the terraces on the site, 
which afterwards housed many famous statesmen, including 
Palmerston, Gladstone, and Lord Balfour, whose names 
occur in the lists of residents. So also do successive occu- 
pants of the German Embassy at 9, Carlton House Terrace, 
most of whom, in their day, strove to improve Anglo-German 
relations. Interesting sections deal with St. Martin’s 
Church itself, the National Gallery, the Haymarket Theatre, 
Berkeley House and Spring Gardens, formerly the home of 
the L.C.C. until the present County Hall was built. I 
remember calling at Spring Gardens once to see the late 
Sir Cyril Jackson, with whom I had worked at Toynbee 
Hall, and when I mentioned that part of my journalistic 
duties was the writing of obituaries, he remarked: “ You 
had better prepare mine.” 


° . + . 


Certain buildings seem to specialise in being the home 
of one celebrity after another. This is true, for example, 
of No. 35, St. Martin’s Street, of which the new Survey 
volume says : ‘* The most famous resident, Sir Isaac Newton, 
occupied the house from 1711 until 1727, the year of his 
death. During this time he was chiefly engaged in revising 
the Principia. . Dr. Burney took the house in 1774, 
and the greater part of his History of Music was written 
there. Madame D’Arblay (Fanny Burney) in her Diary 
has the entry for 18th October, 1774 : ‘ We came immediately 
to this house, which we propose calling Newton House or 
The Observatory, or something that sounds grand. By the 
way, Sir Isaac’s identical observatory is still subsisting, 
and we show it to all our visitors as our principal Lyon.’ 
. « « The Diary contains notes of the literary and artistic 
celebrities, Dr. Johnson, Sir Joshua Reynolds, David 
Garrick, and many others who were frequent visitors. The 
house had yet a further claim to be remembered, for it 
was there that the inimitable Evelina first saw the light. 
The public library now covers the site of No. 35, which 
was pulled down in 1913.” 


Other books whose interest is partly architectural, 
partly historical, and partly biographical include “ Eric 
MENDELSSOHN.” By. Arnold Whittick. Abundantly Illus- 
trated (Faber ; 25s.). The life-story of a well-known pioneer 
of the néw architecture, who left Germany in 1933 to make 
a fresh start in England. Yet another notable work is 
“ Tue Story OF THE EncGutsu House.” By Hugh Braun, 
F.S.A., lavishly Illustrated (Batsford; ros. 6d.). On a 





THE EPIC OF DUNKIRK-——A PORTRAYAL OF THE ELIZABETHAN SPIRIT “‘ BROADENING 


MARGATE BOROUGH PRESENTED WITH 


magnificent part pla ma Maren “little ships” in the 
i home recently presented by the 


rles Cundall, CRA. depicting 
ne drawings, 


of X, Dunkirk evacuation appeared in our issue 


Learned fellows of the graver sort, who prefer their 
local history recorded in the grand manner, and illustrated 
on the grand scale, will welcome a new volume (probably 
the last to appear during the war) of the L.C.C. Official 
Survey of London, namely, Vol. XX., “‘ TRAFALGAR SQUARE 
AND NEIGHBOURHOOD (THE PARISH OF St. MARTIN-IN-THE- 
Fiecpos, Part III.).". By Sir George Gater, Clerk of the 


smaller scale, there is much useful instruction about the 
architecture of churches, monasteries, castles and houses 
in a handy pocket volume, “How to Loox at Orv 
Buri_pincs.” By Edmund Vale. With 33 Photographs, 
beside Text-Drawings, Diagrams and Plans (Batsford ; 
3s. 6d.). This little book forms an attractive introduction 
to the study of social history as recorded in brick and stone. 
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To the Country People of Britain 


OU have a great duty—the duty of 


keeping the roads free for our troops, no 
matter what happens. 


Should parachutists land, or should enemy 
forces push inland from our coasts, some less- 
brave people may be tempted to flee from 
threatened villages and towns. 


Don’t do it. Stay where you are. This is 


not just advice, it is an order from the Govern- 


ment. The greatest harm any man or woman 
could do to Britain at such a time would be to 





clutter up the roads, and so hinder our own 
troops advancing to drive the enemy out. 

In France refugees crowding the roads made 
it impossible for the army to bring up rein- 
forcements. So France was lost ! 

This must not happen here. Remember, you will 
be far safer from bombing and machine- 
gunning downstairs in your own home than 
you would be on the open roads. 

Remember, too, the Home Guard will be 
defending your village, and the Army will be 
defending your country. They need the roads. 


... that’s why you must STAY PUT 


ISSUED BY THE MINISTRY OF INFORMATION, SPACE PRESENTED TO THE NATION BY WHITBREAD & COMPANY LIMITED 
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OF THE MAGPIE-MOTH. 


By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “The Courtship of Animals,’ ‘‘ Random Gleanings from Nature’s Fields,’’ etc. 


HOSE of us who live far from the madding crowd, 
and can enjoy the splendours of life while 
escaping most of its asperities, feel a glow of satis- 
faction in the reflection that the “ winter is past . . . 
the flowers appear on the earth: the time of the 
singing of the birds is come.’’ But roses have thorns, 
and of this the gardener has many reminders. For 
each of these pleasant months brings its attendant 
thorns. And with August comes the magpie-moth. 
Nevertheless, these unwanted guests, if we can, for 
a space, ignore their misdeeds, will be found to add 
to our insight into the mysteries associated with their 


!. WITH COMBINATION OF BLACK, WHITE AND YELLOW FORMING A 
THE MAGPIE-MOTH (ABRAXAS GROSSULARIATA), 
WHOSE YELLOW BODY IS SPOTTED WITH BLACK, WITH A YELLOW BAR 
ACROSS THE FORE-WING BETWEEN THE TWO TRANSVERSE ROWS OF SPOTS. 


The normal type of magpie-moth has white wings. It is more or less heavily marked 
on the fore-wings with black spots, which may run together to form bars,. the hind- 


‘“WARNING COLORATION”’: 


wings being less heavily spotted. 


several peculiarities of structure or coloration. This 
is certainly true of the magpie-moth. : 

But let us begin with what is to be said of it as 
an enemy in our midst. Fortunately it is a very 
conspicuous insect, having a wing-span of about 
two inches, white, with black and yellow 
markings. This coloration, of which more must 
be said presently, is as the mark of Cain, for it 
warns all whom it may concern that its presence 
forbodes evil. It is during its caterpillar stage 
that our gardens suffer, for its female parent 
lays her eggs, as if of malice aforethought, at 
dusk; as she flies apparently aimlessly about, 
on the leaves of our currant- and gooseberry- 
bushes. The caterpillars emerging from these 
eggs are at first almost black, and they go on 
feeding till the leaves lose their succulence, 
when they take up winter quarters in the 
crevices of walls, or amongst the dead leaves 
that have fallen from the bushes. And at this 
time they are about a quarter of an inch long. 
In the spring, as soon as the new leaves begin 
to open, they come forth to feed again. And 
from now till mid-June, or a little later, when 
they have attained to a length of about an inch 
and a quarter, the damage they do is considerable. 

Their renewed vitality is marked by a change 
in coloration, for they are no longer black, but 
creamy-white, closely marked on the back with 
black blotches and dots, and with lines of black 
dots on the sides, while between the lower two 
rows of dots there runs a band of orange. By 
these tokens they can easily be identified. And 
now a word of warning to those who have 
Euonymus japonicus growing in the garden, for 
here it frequently abounds, I am told. It also 
attacks the leaves of nut and apricot. There 
is, by the way, a further means of identifying 
these caterpillars, which are of the type known 
as “ loopers.”” And this because they crawl, 
not as other caterpillars, but by taking a grip 
with the forelegs, then arching the body till it 
forms a big loop, while making the last pair 
of hind-legs serve as a starting-point for a 
further advance; all the other legs having 
degenerated from lack of use. Hence the name 
‘ loopers,"’ as may be seen in Fig. 3. These 
loopers, when at rest, present yet another 
remarkable feature. For, holding on only 
by these hindmost legs, the rest of the body 





3. 
WHICH 


loop. 


is borne outwards, away from its support, and held 
motionless, so that it looks like a twig, and sharp 
eyes are needed to see it when examining a bush 
which is being attacked. In some species, as if to 
relieve the strain of such a pose, a silken thread is 
attached to the twig and held in the mouth at the 
other end. This pose is also shown in Fig. 3. But 
here no thread is used. 

Some species of butterflies and moths display a 
surprisingly wide range of differences in the imago, 
or adult, winged stage, which still requires explanation, 
though in some instances they seem to be traceable to 
food, and in others 
to climatic influ- 
ences. The magpie- 
moth illustrates 
». instances of this 
kind in a- very 
striking way. Usu- 
ally they will be 
found to have both 
fore- and_hind- 
wings white, with 
black markings. On 
the fore - wings 
these are relieved 
by a narrow band 
of orange running 
across the wing 
between an outer 
row of black dots 
and an inner row 
formed of dots 
which have fused 2. 
to form a_ bar, 
while the free edge 
of the hind-wings 
is marked, as in 
the fore - wings, by black dots, 
smaller dots crossing the wing trans- 
versely. A glance at Fig. 1 saves 
a more detailed and wearisome description. But no 
two specimens are quite alike, and divergencies of 
increasing magnitude have been recorded. Some 
of these are very remarkable. 





THE CATERPILLAR OF THE MAGPIE-MOTH (ABRAXAS GROSSULARIATA), 


FORMS ONE OF THE GROUP KNOWN AS “ LOOPERS,”” THROUGH 


CRAWLING BY THROWING THE BODY INTO A_ LOOP. 


The body is first stretched out, then a grip of the twig is taken by the forelezs, 
when the hinder part of the body is drawn forwards till it forms an arch, or 
At rest it takes hold with its hindmost legs and holds the body stiffly 
outwards, till it resembles one of the twigs amid which it is hiding—a very 


efficient piece of camouflage. 
Copyright Photographs by W. G. Kennings-K ilbourn, 


I shall not attempt their description, because, 
without the aid of photographs, such descriptions 
would be both profitless and wearisome to the reader. 
Four, however, may well have special mention. In 
the first of these the ground colour of the wings is 
pale yellow, instead of white. In the second, the 
black dots are reduced to the vanishing point, and 
the ground-colour of the wings is of a pale, creamy 
white, while the normal, narrow yellow bar crossing 
the wing is conspicuously broad ; and yellow is the 
dominant note of the thorax and abdomen. In the 
third form, the fore-wings are black, beset along 





BLACK, WITH A SEMI-CIRCULAR BAND OF WHITE CROSSING THE FORE- 
AND HIND-WINGS ; THE BODY YELLOW, WITH BLACK BARS: THE MAGPIE-MOTH 
KNOWN AS VARLEYATA, FOUND ONLY IN YORKSHIRE 


The magpie-moth shows a surprising range of variation in its coloration. 


their outer edges by very narrow white lines; and 
with an irregular broken bar of white across the wing. 
The hind-wings, however, do not differ greatly from 
those of the normal type. The fourth is the most 
remarkable of all, and is shown in Fig. 2. Here the 
wings are black, with a broad, irregular, semi-circular 
white band crossing the fore- and hind-wings near 
their bases ; while the body is of a dark orange- 
yellow, with a median row of black spots. This 
is the variety known as varleyata, and is 
apparently obtainable only in Yorkshire. 

These varieties are not just “freaks of 
Nature.” Some are definitely associated with 
locality, as with the wonderful Yorkshire variety 
just mentioned ; others seem as definitely to 
be due to a departure from the normal food- 
plant. At any rate, captive specimens -kept 
for experimental purposes seem to show this. 
Thus, when the caterpillars are fed on the 
leaves of the red-currant, light-coloured moths 
result; darker when fed on blackthorn, and 
darker still when bullace is used, and the white 
areas become yellow. Of wild-caught adults, 
of course, nothing can be discovered as to 
the food-plant of the caterpillar stage. 

Some of my readers may have made ex- 
periments of this kind. But the magpie is by 
no means the only one among our native 
moths to show variations in colouring. The 
garden tiger-moth (Arctia caia). affords some 
very striking contrasts; and the large yellow- 
underwing (Triphena pronuba) -is another, 
though less conspicuous in this regard. Experi- 
ments with the tiger-moth have been made 
which changed the colour of the hind - wings 
from a fiery to a dull red, and accentuated 
the black-and-white markings of the fore-wings. 
In these the food-plants were indeed different— 
lettuce in one and deadly nightshade in the other. 

But there is yet another aspect from which 
the coloration of the magpie-moth must be 
considered. It is, indeed, one of the stock 
examples of “warning coloration,” which, as 
most of my readers probably know, is made 
up of strong contrasts between black-and-white, 
black-and-yellow, black-and-red, or green-and- 
red, for example. Animals thus coloured, 
experiment has shown, are shunned by insect- 
eating enemies. The magpie-moth, wasp and 
salamander afford striking evidence in support 
of this, for they are all highly distasteful to 
whatever creature ventures to pounce on 
them as a potential meal. 
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As a Lancashire man said, ‘We've 


got through to the Final’. We are good at finals. But mark 


this: we go into training for finals. We harden ourselves, 


and we discipline our lives. Only by fostering every ounce 


of our national resources— in our kitchens just as much as 


in our manufactures —can we field a team that will be 


unbeatable.” 


LORD WOOLTON. 


ON THE KITCHEN FRONT 


How to salt Runner Beans. While 
runner beans are plentiful, it is an 
excellent plan to put some down in 
salt for winter use. 

Allow 1 Ib. of salt to 3 Ibs. of beans. 
Dry the salt and crush with rolling 
pin. Choose young, fresh beans. 


‘Wash, dry thoroughly and remove 


strings. If small, leave whole ; other- 
wise break into two or three pieces. 
Put a layer of salt in a stoneware jar, 
then a layer of beans. Repeat, pressing 
beans down well. | Finish with an 
ample layer of salt. Cover and leave 
for a few days when beans will have 
shrunk. Fill up with more beans and 
salt, cover tightly and store in a cool, 
dry place. 

Before use, wash beans thoroughly 
in several waters, then soak in warm 
water for not more than 2 hours. 


War-time Plum Jam. If you are 
making plum jam for eating during 
the next 3 or 4 months, try this 
economical recipe. 

Grease your preserving pan with 
butter or margarine papers. Wash 








6 lb. plums and cook very slowly with 
} pint of water until quite tender 
(about } hour). Then add 4) Ibs. 
sugar and boil rapidly. It is a good 
plan to warm your sugar before adding. 
Test for setting point by cooling a 
little jam on a plate. If the surface 
sets and wrinkles when pushed with 
the finger, the jam is ready. Pour 
into clean, hot jars. 


Coffee for Breakfast. There are 
ample supplies of coffee in the 
country. Why not try it for break- 
fast? The rules for making it are 
simple. 

Warm your earthenware jug and 
allow 2 heaped teaspoonsful of coffee 
for each cup. Be sure the kettle is 
boiling fast. Take the jug to the 
kettle and pour on the exact amount 
of water required. Stir, cover, allow 
to stand for 2 minutes, give another 
stir in a downward spiral to settle 
the grounds, and leave for two more 
minutes before pouring into the cups. 
Do you listen to the useful food hints on 
the wireless every morning at 8.15 ? 
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OF SPOOKS AND SPIES. 


HE only new serious play of the summer, “ Thunder 
Rock,” brings spooks on parade: so does another 
serious play, born seventeen years ago and still going strong— 
Mr. Sutton Vane’s ‘“‘ Outward Bound,” which has recently 
been circulating in the suburbs with so starry a cast that 
it is surely inward bound in the geographical sense and will 
come to prosperous harbour again in the West 
End. There is a reason for this. Death is so 
much with us and destruction is topical: ‘‘ im- 
mortal longings”’ assail the mind; we cannot 
bear to think that the young blade of life, so 
cruelly, so quickly cut by war, withers to 
nothingness. , 

The drama used to exploit ghosts in order to 
make the audience shiver and shake. From the 
earliest times the ghost entered the tragedy in 
order to terrify the guilty (cf. ‘‘ Richard III.” 
and ‘“ Macbeth”) or to urge the innocent to a 
bloody revenge (cf. ‘“‘ Hamlet "’). It is difficult 
to believe that those ghosts of the Shake- 
spearean stage can have been impressive—or 
would have seemed terrifying to us. They had 
to appear in the open air, in full daylight, at 
close quarters. The Globe Theatre’s periormances 
took place in the afternoon and the first produc- 
tion of ‘‘ Hamlet”” was a matinée, possibly in 
bright sunlight. The old King’s ghost, enjoying 
no benefit of darkness and without the mysterious 
gleam which the modern stage offers to assist his 
spookish quality, had to march out in the day- 
light : so did Banquo’s spectre. The actors of the 
parts must have had a very hard task to convince 





“ 


ROBERT HELPMANN AND JUNE BRAE IN DANTE SONATA,” 

ANOTHER BALLET IN THE EXTENDED SEASON AT THE 

WELLS, WITH LISZT’S MUSIC AND DECOR, AND COSTUMES 
BY FEDOROVITCH, AFTER FLAXMAN,. 


the public of their spectral nature in these conditions, but, 
of course, they had a far simpler, more impressionable 
public to approach. 

This menacing type of ghost is now relegated to the 
crudest type of mystery plays. The spook of the con- 
temporary theatre appears usually as a normal, living, 
natural person. There is no need to wrap him in butter- 
muslin and turn out nine-tenths of the light when he appears. 
He spends no time or labour on fee-fo-fummery. If he 
frightens us at all, it is because of his normality. If 
Banquo’s ghost is played as a visible spectre, he should 
be a lurid, livid, ‘ greenery-yallery '’ apparition who has 
obviously provided a diet for worms these many days. 
That is what the Shakespearean public expected and _re- 
ceived. But we like to have our dead in good condition, 
trim, tidy, workaday figures, wholly exempted from the 
muddy vesture of decay. 

It is certainly a healthier and happier way of seeing 
things. ‘Outward Bound,” although every one of its 
characters has “ passed over" (or is half-way on that 
journey), is not a depressing play. It is, perhaps, a trifle 
disheartening to be told that we shall be judged in the 
next world by the kind of padre who has bored us not a 
little in this one. The Examiner, as he is called, is not a 
man to trick us and set us teasing questions. It should 
be fairly easy to get a “ Pass,” if not Honours, in this 
school of Moral Achievement. The modern spook-play is 
an essay in reassurance, not a dose of thrills and sensations. 

I'he same holds true of “* Thunder Rock,” in which the 
apparitions of those dead yesterday are marshalled in 


be lent, re-sold, hired out, or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade exce; 
of in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trac 
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order to break down the fears and pessimism of one who 
believes that to-day’s battle has been lost. It is pointed 
out that all the causes for which these dead ones strove 
have since been won. They may have died in disillusion, 
but their thoughts, their loyalties, their intellectual passions 
do go marching on—and marching to victory. So in both 
cases out of the unseen comes encouragement. The ghost, 





A NEW BALLET AT SADLER’S WELLS: THE “ GRAND 
DIVERTISSEMENT,” DANCED BY MLLE. THEODORE AND 
M. DIDELQT (PAMELA MAY AND ALAN CARTER), IN 
' “THE PROSPECT BEFORE US.” 
In the box are Mr. O’Reilly (centre; Robert Helpmann), Noverre 
(Frederick Ashton) and Mme. Noverre (Ursula Moreton). This latest 
creation of Ninette de Valois, sub-titled “‘ Pity the Poor Dancers,” 
is based on an incident from Eber’s History of the King’s Theatre, 
with William Boyce’s music arranged 3 Constant Lambert. The 
décor and costumes are by Roger Furse. 


so far from being a gaunt, grey, groaning, terrifying creature 
who carries his skull in his hands and booms out of a bony 
chest, has become as large as life and no less ordinary. 
The man in the grave is the man in the street, and what he 
has to say is by no means bad news. 

Death, of course, offers to the producer some nice 
opportunities to establish strange effects, not of the melo- 
dramatic or macabre kind, but such as will convince us 
that imagination has entered the theatre of fact and reality. 
Take ‘‘ the Half-ways ” in ‘“‘ Outward Bound.” As played 
by Miss Sarah Churchill and Mr. Geoffrey Edwards they 
have a queer, puppet-like, flat, semi-animated quality which 
is profoundly moving. Miss Churchiil, by the way, who 
has applied the energy and thoroughness of her clan to the 
business of learning acting, has done so with success. She 
has an intensity which, with her increase of technical means 
to convey and control it, will make her an exciting and 
important actress in the near future. 

The wartime theatre naturally calls up the spy for 
service in the play of adventure, as it calls up the ghost 





M. DIDELOT (ALAN CARTER) AND MLLE. THEODORE (PAMELA 

MAY) IN “THE PROSPECT BEFORE US.” THE WELLS 

SUMMER SEASON PROVED SO SUCCESSFUL THAT IT HAS 
BEEN CONTINUED. 








for service in the play of reflection and admonition. 
Spies are of two kinds. There is the gallant, the sometimes 
incredibly gallant, fellow who disguises himself as a member 
of another race and invades their homes and probes their 
secrets in wartime in order to assist his own country and 
its cause. No doubt his actions are underhand, but he is 
not a traitor and he faces the death penalty at every turn. 
The other type of spy serves the enemy for gain, 
stays at home to betray his own people, and is as 
loathsome a creature as imagination can conceive. 
It is a remarkable feature of Mr. Geoffrey Kerr’s 
successful war-play, ‘“ Cottage to Let,” recently 
produced at Wyndham’s, that the home-bred 
traitor, who ought by our argument to be 
utterly odious, is successfully presented as a 
genial, mirthful, almost endearing fellow. In- 
deed, one is inclined to mourning when at last 
he has to go the way of all spies. 

He is, of course, the man who takes the rent- 
able cottage from the brilliant scientist and sets to 
work to gain sundry valuable secrets. He over- 
comes suspicion by affecting the manner of incur- 
able high spirits. He grins, gurgles, roars with 
laughter, pats everybody on the back, and beams 
in everybody’s face. There never was such a 
walking pantechnicon of chirpy cheerfulness as 
the fellow whom Mr. Alistair Sim so engagingly 
presents as the tenant of the cottage, whose 
landlord is Mr. Leslie Banks. 

I suppose I have met spies in my time, but I 
was never conscious of the fact, and I am still 
at liberty to imagine spies for myself. I envisage 
them as sad, jumpy, and nervous. That may 





AN OLD FAVOURITE IN NEW SETTINGS—AS THE OLD HAD 
TO BE LEFT IN HOLLAND WHEN IT WAS INVADED. 
FREDERICK ASHTON AND MARGOT FONTEYN IN “ FACADE.” 


be silly, but spying is a job which needs so much 
courage (as well as villainy) that it is hard to picture 
anybody who carries on such a career without an occa- 
sional tremor and a thoroughly bad night. Mr. Alistair 
Sim’s spy obviously never suffered from anything of the 
sort : he is as sturdy as a wire rope and as merry as all the 
grigs and sand-boys that ever were, though what exactly 
grigs and sand-boys are and why so merry, I have’ no idea. 

So it seems that we have here a double process of alter- 
ation. The drama’s spooks and spectres have become 
much less spookish and spectral in aspect; ghostly in 
essence they may be, but ghostly in presence they are 
not. The dead man on the stage to-day may be an un- 
commonly live wire. At any rate, he will look as he did 
when alive, and there will be nothing about him to make 
our hair stand'on end. Meanwhile, the spy in the melo- 
drama will no longer be of the snarling, growling, guttural 
type who says, “ You have ze papers, yess, swine-dog ? ”’, 
but an extraordinarily jovial member of the local golf- 
club, who claps everybody on the back, pays for drinks all 
round, and has a laugh as quenchless as the waters of Lodore 
Some will call this coming-down in the world. But one thing 
i$ certainly true, both of spooks and spies. The drama may 
tone them down a bit and remove the old high lights of 
melodrama, but it cannot do without them. The schoolboy 
on holiday will revel in a Wyndham’s matinée because of the 
mirthful master-spy there on view, while the people who say 
that our plays are too much in the rut of ordinary middle-class 
life will rejoice in “* Thunder Rock ” or ** Outward Bound,” 
because of the fanciful opening of graves and the boldly 
imagined picture of a death which is as lively as life itself. 
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MATTHEW GLOAG & SON.LTD. PERTH. SCOTLAND. 











OVERSEAS SHIPPING 


When you call at 


HALIFAX, Nova Scotia 

SAINT JOHN, New Brunswick 
MONTREAL, Quebec or 
VANCOUVER, British Columbia 


British Consols o 
*“EXPORT’’ 


Virginia cigarettes at competitive prices 
“In Bond” for passenger and crew use. 


MACDONALD’S Tobaccos and Cigarettes 





(Aquafuge Paper) 


SINCE 1858 











TO AVOID 


Pain and 


AFTER MEALS 


Why should you dread meal-times, 
and suffer such discomfort after- 
wards ? 


If acid is turning your food tough 
and making it impossible for your 
stomach to digest it, take ‘ Milk of 
Magnesia’ Tablets They will 
relieve the acidity at once and 
therefore banish your indigestion; 
and it need never return. Buy 
the Tablets now and save yourself 
another attack. 


Neat fiat boxes for the pocket, 6d. & \/- 


Also poew sizes, 2/- and 3/6 


Obti 7 hle everywhere 






sans OF MAGNES/ 4: \ 
Q \ 
TABLETS 


ee MAGNESIA 


BRAND 


TABLETS 


bat a] Ma nesia’ ts the trade mark 
hillips’ preparation of Magnesia 














Supplied to Greyhound 
Tracks, Racecourses, 
Cricket and Football 
Clubs, Zoological Gar- 
dens, Piers, Baths, Ete., 
all over the world. 

*Coin-in-Siot’ Turnstiles 


SirW.H.BAILEY & Co.Ld. 








RB4 
'Ley§ TURNSTILES 





SALFORD 5. 




















RARE STAMPS. 


British Colonial Rarities sent on approval at 
Investment prices to serious collectors. 


T. ALLEN, 


FRINTON-ON-SEA, 












Clear 


Y= 





BEST BROWN rage ta 


Then say —_ iline ; variably remedies digestive 





THE “ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


NEWS” IN WARTIME 


WING to the paper shortage it is essential to place a standing order with 
your newsagent to make sure of getting your copy of “THE 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS ” each week. 





By a Paper Control Order, the output of British paper is drastically 
restricted and all publications are compelled to exercise the strictest economy, 
and in future no periodicals can be stocked for casual sale. It is therefore 
imperative to place an order for your copy each week. 

Those desiring to have “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” sent 
to friends in neutral countries should send a subscription to The Publisher, 
Illustrated London News and Sketch, Ltd., 32, St. Bride Street, London, E.C.4. 
Subscription rates are given hereunder : 


Published at I/- Weekly 





| [ Twelve months Six months is ssinaitl Three 
| including including — posers oo months, 
Xmas Number Xmas Number i wis no extras 
INLAND - 43 3s. od 41 12s. od 41 10s. 6d Iss. 3d 
CANADA - 43 os. 8d ‘ir iis. 6d 41 gs 3d 148s. 8d 
E LSSWHERS ABROAD 43 6s. 6d it 14s. 6d 41 12s. od 16s. od 
L sata 








The above terms are inclusive of postage 





ON ACTIVE SERVICE 























How to Export 


Export is the second most important 
part of the nation’s war etfort. Write 
for a copy of ‘ How to Export *-asmall 
book written by leading experts on 
the subject, and produced by the Ad- 
vertising Service Guild’s Export Unit. 


[he book is free, and is obtainable from 


6) 


THE ADVERTISING SERVICE GUILD 
10 Hertford St., W.1 + Grosvenor 3477 







































if you with, write to NURSE 


ROW, LONOON, W.C1. 





























Lawlor Hair Health and 
() ‘\pPerlect Grooming 





BOTILES 6° EVG TUBES 6°I° 


AT CHEMISTS. HAIRDRESSERS STORES « NAAFI 
WALDEN & CO (NUFIX) LTD. THE HYDE. LONDON, N.W.9 


X rey NUFOAM ‘In TUBES — 3 SHAMPOOS 6° 





THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS Aucust 24, 1940 


Good work—good whisky 
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+ 


WALKER 


Born 1820 —still going strong 


NGLAND by Tue IntusrrateD LonpoN Yb Skercen, Lt for 1 | W.C.2 1 Put he kly at t yt st t t | 
waar \ i t the ¢ { rid tres i ( TURDAY, AUGUST 24, I94 


Newspaper for tr HStiieston Mm ihe Li tec I 1 nd to Canada a A News hal | y t tered as S€ 1 itt i he New t Othce, 1 Agents for Australas 


Gordon and Gotch, Ltd Branche Melbourne, Sydney, Brist 





